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The Critic’s Dilemma _ f, 
by Joseph Wood Krutch | 


The Dramatic Editor of The Nation is widely known for his distinguished 
criticism of the theatre and of literature in general. Mr. Krutch’s first article 
in a series on the future of criticism appears in this issue. The second 


will be printed soon. 
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The New BRITANNICA 


at a New Big Saving is the 
INCOMPARABLE 
GIFT--- 


Order a 


BRITANNICA foe Cheistmas 
AT THE NEW AND LOWER PRICE 


PPROACHING holidays always mean a smart increase 

in the demand for the Britannica. This year the increase 
is already considerably larger than usual and we fully ex- 
pected it. 

For today the new 14th Edition of the Britannica can be 
bought at a saving of many dollars—at an astonishingly low 
price for this finest of all gifts. 

As we announced some weeks ago, our order for a single 
printing of the Britannica, equal to the largest ever made, 
made it possible to effect substantial savings in the cost of 
production. This saving is passed on to you. 

Thousands are ordering the Britannica at the new low 
prices. Its service begins as soon as it is in your home. You 
cannot afford to delay. 

Send immediately, therefore, for particulars, if you wish 
the New 14th Edition for Christmas at the lowest price at 
which it has ever been possible to offer it. 


A Gift to Buy without Delay 


At any price it would be an exceedingly handsome and discriminating 
gift, reflecting the thoughtfulness and good judgment of the giver and 
giving endless delight and solid service to the recipient. 

At the present price you can make this splendid gift to some fortunate 
person and, at the same time, secure a really substantial saving over the 
regular standard prices of last Christmas. 


A Gift that Marks the Culture of the Home 


No one can call it mere chance that 80,000 families find the new 
Britannica useful in the home. It was made to be useful there. 

It was made to help women in their housework, in the care of their 
children, in sewing, in their appreciation of music, drama, literature and 
painting. It was made to help men in their daily work, in the care of 
he car, in matters of investment, law, business, politics, sports and 

ics. It was made to help children with their lessons. 

The Britannica has already proved its incomparable value in all these 
tespects. Amd today is the right time to buy it. 





“SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TOD 








What Owners 
say: 

“‘The people of the 
United States have 
greater and more intri- 
cate problems before 
them now than ever be- 
fore. Their material and 
spiritual prosperity rests 
on a wise solution. Eco- 
nomics, politics and sci- 
ence are all interrelated 
and accurate information 
regarding them is essen- 
tial. A good encyclopae- 
dia is necessary, and the 
new Britannica meets 
these needs with its tra- 
ditional thoroughness.”’ 


Owen D. Young 


bt 


“It would be quite im- 
possible to have even a 
casual familiarity with 
the things daily discussed 
were it not for the exist- 
ence of the Britannica.” 


Frank B. Jewett, 


Vice-President, 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
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“With so much more 
knowledge in the world 
today than any one mind 
can possibly master, 
modern education has 
become primarily a mat- 
ter of opening doors, and 
no one work contains so 
many passageways into 
undreamt-of fields of sci- 
ence, art and history, as 
does the new Encyclo- 
pacdia Britannica.” 


Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 
Ww 


“The most for the 
money of anything I ever 
bought.”’ 

Nothan Abbott, 
La Jolla, Cairt 
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The Finest Gift 


Many people may not 
realize that the twenty- 
four volumes carry 35,- 
000,000 words, the equiv- 
alent of 500 ordinary size 
books. Written by 3,500 
authorities and richly il- 
lustrated with 15,000 pic- 
tures, many in full color, 
and with 500 maps—200 
of these in color. Indexed 
with 500,000 separate en- 
tries, the books are easily 
and agreeably read. 


$5 down, $5 a month 


Our Thrift Plan favors the 
pocketbook. Only $5 down is 
required to bring the gift to 
any home for immediate use. 
The balance is payable in a 
small number of monthly in- 
stalments of $5 or more. 
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Seid for 56-Page FREE Booklet Today 


Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, and re- 
teive by return mail a large, 56-page 
booklet free, rich with color plates, 
maps and sample pages. It contains a 
full description of this finest gift in 
books. Send the coupon for the large 
booklet today. No obligation. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 1 Nat.—L 3 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 





56-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, and low price offer representing a saving 
of many dollars. 
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GOOD WRITERS STILL WRITE 
GOOD BOOKS 


—even in a bad year 











Kenneth BURKE 


Who defends literature in the light of utilitarian theories 
which would detract from the prestige of art. “The essay 
on ‘Psychology and Form’ is good for all time, for it deals 
N. Y. Times. $2.50 


with fundamentals.” 


Counter-Statement 


Albert Jay NOCK 


Who with Catherine R. Wilson has edited the classic 
Urquhart-Le Motteux translation of Rabelais. “Probably the 
most complete and authoritative edition to be issued in our 
generation. —New Yorker. With maps and_ illustrations, 
2 vols. $15.00 


The Works of Francis Rabelais 
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Henry Seidel CANBY 

He examines the American imagination to see what eminent 
writers—-Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, Poe, Whitman—contributed to it. “No more absurd 
statement can be made now that America is producing no 


critics.”"—John Macy, N. Y. Times. $3.50 
Classic Americans 


Liam O’FLAHERTY 


The individualist’s reaction to the Soviet way of life. 
O'Flaherty reports what he saw and did, with whom he 
conversed and what he thought about in New Russia 
“Recommended to everyone.”—Saturday Review. $2.50 


I Went to Russia 





Dorothy CANFIELD 


“Who has done much more than other writers to make us 
see into these people . Her stories are human documents, 
opening our eyes to vistas which are very old and very 
Boston Transcript $2.50 


ippealing 


Basque People 


Henry F. PRINGLE 


He has, after years of study, written the first full-length and 
impartial biography of Theodore Roosevelt. “The best 
biography of him that has yet appeared. It will be widely 
read, and highly praised. And it deserves to be.”—Boston 
Transcript. Illustrated, $5.00 


Theodore Roosevelt 








James Gould COZZENS 


His “thriller of the sea,” acclaimed by critics as comparable 
to hosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
ixtieth thousand, is now topping best- 


$1.50 
S. S. San Pedro 


Conrad's work, 
" 


Lincoln STEFFENS 


His autobiography has been published for seven months, and 
it is already classed among the great American books, the 
“required reading” for any sort of reader. Limited quantity 
of the one volume edition, printed from the plates of the 
$7.50 two volume edition. Illustrated, $3.75 


Autobiography 








Who is the literary heir of a great tradition, and his story of 
uburban Londoners, told with rare sympathy and a sly wit 
is a long, delightful novel of character, caricature, and 
Dickensian hur N. Y. Times. 
$2.50 


Albert Grope 


t 1 ” 
ncn with get ial satire 


Lytton STRACHEY 


He is the peer of modern biographers—witness “Queen Vic’ 
toria” and “Elizabeth and Essex’’-—and “the greatest writer of 
English prose now living.”"—Saturday Review. His new book 
is a series of vignette biographies of odd and interesting char- 
acters in history. $2.50 


Portraits in Miniature 





Naomi MITCHISON 
She has been called “the greatest historical novelist now liv- 
ovel of ancient Greek times, with its vast pan- 


a by-vone c1 ition, contains characters so real 
ht be the reader's contemporaries. “A story for 


nthralling, beautiful."—-E. M. Delafield> $3.75 
The Corn King and the Spring Queen 


Louis UNTERMEYER 


He is the acknowledged best of anthologists in America, and 
his “Modern American Poetry” and “Modern British Poetry” 
are standards in the field. His new collection is a reappraisal 
of early American verse. With biographical and critical 
notes. $3.50 


American Poetry to Whitman 





MUMFORD 


outstanding critic of America’s culture, and his new 
Sticks and Stones” and “The Golden Day” 

‘s of America’s artistic integrity in the 
plush and brownstone. $3.00 


The Brown Decades 


Lewis 
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Virginia WOOLF 


She writes a new novel which is hailed as “a fragment of 
greatness.” Discussion over this book promises to exceed that 
over “Orlando.” Sara Teasdale says, “It is a masterpiece in 
its conception, speed and penetration.” $2.50 


The Waves 








HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Y COMBINING A GOOD HEART with a shrewd 
B political head Mayor Walker makes, in his trip to Cali- 
fornia to intercede for Tom Mooney, a gesture that leaves his 
critics temporarily speechless. Here is a man who has been 
t ws to task by them time and again as a slacker who placed 

he interests of the city of New York a long way after the in- 
terests of Jimmy Walker; and here is that same man travel- 
ing 3,000 miles—with only one football game for diversion 
on the way—to make a plea, as a private lawyer, for the man 
who has for nearly fifteen years been in jail as the chief 
martyr to labor’s cause. If this seems churlish, let us hasten 
to say that no more fortunate thing could have happened to 
Tom Mooney: Jimmy Walker, hobnobbing with his friend 
Jim Rolph, will do more to end an imprisonment 
which thousands of honest Americans believe unjust than any 
other agency in the country could possibly do; for the first 
time in years, indeed, there is real hope for ‘Tom Mooney. 
Moreover, 3,000 miles is a long way to go for a mere politi- 
cal gesture, and there is no doubt that Mayor Walker was 
genuinely moved by his belief in Mooney’s innocence as well 















sunny 











as by the appeal of Mooney’s eighty-four-year-old mother. 
When all this is said, however, the fact remains that if the 
Mayor had wished effectively to silence his critics, and if 
he had wished to weaken the force of the Seabury revelations 
—which are getting nearer and nearer home—he could not 
have chosen a more effective method. It is all to the good 
for Tom Mooney and all to the good for Mayor Walker; 
and he has our warmest wishes for a happy and successful 
journey! 


HE RAILROAD EXECUTIVES have met the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission’s freight-rate proposals in 
a less generous spirit than might have been hoped for. There 
is some justification for the plan of the executives to extend 
the benefits of the proposed freight-rate increase to the 
weaker roads in the form of loans rather than outright gifts; 
they contend that to treat the advances in this way would 
“relieve legal difficulties regarded as substantial.” The execu- 
tives are also justified in holding that these loans should be 
repaid by any railroad before that road pays or resumes divi- 
dends to stockholders. But they are following a narrow 
policy in providing that such loans must be paid off within 
two to four years and that these loans must bear interest 
at the prevailing rate of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. Such a policy would mean that the strong roads 
would ultimately get the full benefit of the freight-rate in- 
creases, which was not the commission’s intention. It would 
plainly mean—the executives’ statement to the contrary not- 
withstanding—that the weak roads would be saddled with 
more debt and more interest charges. If the proceeds of the 
suggested freight-rate increase are to be distributed to the 
weak roads in the form of loans and not of “gifts,” then the 
commission should at least insist that these loans bear no 
interest and that their principal be repaid or reduced only 
when an excess of earnings over existing fixed debt charges 
makes such repayment possible. 


ITH THE REFUSAL of the railroad union leaders 

to accept the 10 per cent reduction in 
wages suggested by the railroad executives, the question will 
probably soon be placed before the Board of Mediation pro- 
vided by the law for the settlement of railway labor disputes. 
The union leaders are apparently not opposed unconditionally 
however, that they cannot 
accept such a reduction when the railroad executives fail 
to give assurance that the money saved through a wage cut 
will be applied either “to increase employment or even to 
stabilize existing employment.” ‘The railway executives, in 
their turn, hold that under present depressed and unstable 
conditions they are not in a position to give assurances of 
the kind demanded. Their contention is, that a 
large number of railroads are faced with receivership; that 
only a cut in wages will now forestall such receivership, 
and, further, that the wage cut they propose would still 
leave the income of railway laber in terms of living costs 
substantially where it was in 1929 before the present de 
pression began. The whole problem would be immeasurably 


“voluntary” 


to a wage reduction; they insist, 


briefly, 
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simpler to solve if all investment in the railroads were in the 
form of stock instead of more than half being in the form 
of fixed, interest-bearing bonds. As the situation stands, 
the main losses of the railroad depression have been taken by 
labor and by stockholders. Dividends have been cut 25 to 50 
per cent or omitted altogether; a large part of railway labor 
is now unemployed, another part has been placed on reduced 
working hours; while the great mass of bond-holders are 
still receiving their interest undiminished. Whatever the 
solution of the problem, the present situation illustrates more 
seriously than ever before the dangers of fixed capital obliga- 


tions in a fluctuating economy. 


IGNOR GRANDI, Foreign Minister of Italy, has at 

least had the satisfaction of knowing that the United 
States government will do its utmost to secure such distin- 
guished visitors as himself from possible assault by any of 
the less responsible residents of the country. Whether he 
obtained anything more substantial during his stay in Wash- 
ington is rather hard to say. Grandi has, of course, been 
assured that the United States wants peace, favors a reduc- 
tion in armaments, is praying for relief from the international 
economic situation, and would like to see something done in 
all three of these directions. But he could have learned as 
much by remaining in Rome and reading the daily newspaper 
dispatches from Washington. The personal contacts he has 
established in this country will undoubtedly help both the 
United States and Italy, but if he came seeking something 
more definite he has very likely been disappointed. During 
the Fascist Foreign Minister's stay here the most elaborate 
precautions were taken to guard his person. To protect 
him from possibly hostile New York crowds upon his arrival, 
he was required to board the train to Washington at an ob- 
scure and seldom-used railway station in New Jersey, and 
when he received the keys of the city from Mayor Walker, 
2,000 policemen were detailed to line up along lower Broad- 
way facing the bystanders on the sidewalks. This must have 
made Signor Grandi feel not only that he was safe but that 


America was just like home. 


*ysx HOSE AMERICANS who believe that the United 
| States should cease all trading with the Soviets and 
who plan to have a bill introduced into Congress cutting 
off business relations with Russia ought to be greatly re- 


lieved by the latest figures for that trade. During the first 
ten months of 1931 the Soviet Union placed orders for only 
$49,400,000 worth of business as compared with $102,800,- 
000 during the same period of 1930, a drop of 52 per cent. 
The October figure is startling. Only $298,000 worth of 
American goods was purchased, less than 10 per cent of the 
orders placed in October of last year. The enemies of the 
Soviets declare that this is due to the weakening of the Soviet 
financial condition and to the fact that the Russians are 
unable to obtain long-term credits here which they can get 
elsewhere. “That is only part of the story, we are sure; they 
would be less than human if they did not resent the kind of 
treatment they have been getting in this country. America’s 
loss is the gain of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. Great 
Britain has passed us this year, having received orders up to 
September 15 aggregating $57,153,600, an increase of 200 
per cent. Business with Germany has exceeded $200,000,000 


this year, an increase of more than 100 per cent, and Italy, 


— 


too, shows an increased business with the Soviets. It js jp. 
teresting to note that the Soviet agent in the United States 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, has paid out $89,000,009 
in cash in the first ten months of this year, and $9,000,009 
more in the first ten days of November. For ourselves we 
find this loss of Russian trade an extremely melanchol, hap- 
pening in view of the ten millions of Americans facing a wip. 


ter without work. 


N INEXCUSABLE slip of the pen and reliance upon 
a misleading Washington dispatch made us do a sub- 
stantial injustice to Mr. Gerard Swope in our issue of No- 
vember 11. Discussing his appearance before the La Follette 
committee, we wrote that “aside from suggesting further 
experimentation with the anti-trust laws” Mr. Swope had 
no “concrete proposal for improving the country’s economic 
machinery.” What we obviously meant to say was that Mr, 
Swope had no further constructive suggestions to make jn 
addition to his plan for economic rehabilitation. Nobody 
else in the field of large business has made so clear-cut and 
sO constructive a contribution in this time of economic dis- 
tress and discussion of economic plans. That we have tried 
to make clear. We have our doubts, like many others, as to 
certain phases of Mr. Swope’s plan, but we have never been 
other than grateful that it was advanced by a man in his 
position to stimulate discussion and to prove that some men 
in key industrial positions are thinking and planning for the 
future. We were misled by a dispatch which said that Mr. 
Swope “opposed suggestions that the government put a some- 
what similar plan to his own into operation.” From the 
text of his statement it appears that Mr. Swope stated 
to the committee, “I am entirely in sympathy with hav- 
ing a national economic council.” He added, however, 
that the work given to this council would be “so large that | 
question whether there would be any adequate results.” 


Tgp D’S NEW National Government did not hesi- 
tate very long before striking out on the high road toa 
protective tariff. “he new emergency measure authorizing 
the Board of Trade to levy duties up to 100 per cent ad 
valorem on manufactured goods from abroad was but a first 
step, but nevertheless a very decisive one. History has shown 
that once this road is taken there is no turning back. It is 
true that the emergency tariff is not to be applied to agri- 
cultural products; to have proposed a tax on the food of 
England would have been cruel, perhaps suicidal for the 
present government, in view of the dark uncertainties of 
the coming winter. It is of more than passing significance that 
the emergency tariff was proposed, not by a Conservative, 
but by a supposedly free-trade Liberal, Walter Runciman, 
president of the Board of Trade. This undoubtedly will 
strengthen the position of the Conservatives when they seek 
to enact a permanent protective tariff next spring. Nor are 
the Conservatives slow to show their hand in another matter. 
A few days ago one hundred Conservative Members of 
Parliament warned Prime Minister MacDonald that he must 
consult with the House of Commons before declaring the 
new government’s policy toward India. This is not only a 
bad omen for India, but it indicates clearly that the Con 
servatives intend to dictate the course of the present govern 
ment, and that Mr. MacDonald must either submit to their 
dictation or get out. 
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RITZ THYSSEN, one of the steel barons of Germany, 
k has stirred up an unexpected storm at home because 
; his speech before the Major Industries Conference held 
- Columbia University in October. He declared that the 
German government’s social-welfare expenditures had in- 
-reased from seven and a half billion marks in 1913 to thirty 
vilion in 1930; that as a result of this increase the United 
Steel Works (of which he is a director) was paying taxes 
jx times as great as those paid by steel companies in Amer- 
ica; and that the labor unions and Social Democratic Party 
bad by their tactics virtually destroyed all opportunity for 
orivate industry in Germany to make profits. This he called 
‘he legalized effect of the social revolution.” Critics at 
home immediately accused him of seeking to undermine for- 
sion confidence in Germany, and particularly in the Briining 
Government, in order thereby to pave the way for the rise 
of Hitler to power. Adding to this criticism, the Socialist 
newspaper Vorwadrts has challenged the accuracy of Herr 
Thyssen’s statistics, declaring the discrepancy between the 
1913 and 1930 welfare figures to be much less than he 
claimed. Moreover, his figure of thirty billion included, ac- 
ording to Vorwarts, insurance and other payments to war 
-eterans, which any conservative government doubtless would 
have been called upon to make, not to mention maintenance 
for thousands of families who lost all their property in the 
inflation, for which Vorwarts holds Thyssen and his fellow- 
adustrialists responsible. Secondly, Vorwarts published fig- 
ures to show that the tax rate of the United Steel Works 
was not only not six times higher than that of the American 
steel companies, but was in fact lower than the United States 
Stee! Corporation’s tax rate. Vorwarts concluded that if 
seel production in Germany is really unprofitable, it is not 
wing to socialism or social taxation but to plain misman- 
wement. 


Ait THE PROVOCATIVE ORATORY at the com- 
mand of Commonwealth Attorney W. C. Hamilton, 
ind all his hysterical attempts to build up a red scare in the 
Mount Sterling, Kentucky, courtroom for the benefit of the 
twelve jurors, proved insufficient to convict William Burnett, 
Harlan County miner, on a charge of murder. The jury, after 
deliberating six hours, acquitted Burnett. It failed to heed 
Hamilton’s spirited denunciation of “the red flag of murder, 
tyranny, and crime.” The jury had presence of mind enough 
to remember that it was not Russia, but Burnett, who was 
being tried, and that the charge was not treason, but murder. 
lhe acquittal may be considered a good omen for the other 
miners being tried for murder, and for the sixty or seventy 
persons facing trial on charges of criminal syndicalism. For 
one thing, the Burnett trial indicates that the common people 
f Kentucky, from whom the Mount Sterling jury was 
lrawn, have not been moved by the efforts of Judge D. C. 
Jones, of Harlan County, to pin the Bolshevik label on every- 
one who has dared support the miners in their struggle against 
starvation. But if this sympathy extends to the miners, it 
may not embrace outsiders who have gone into the State to 
investigate labor conditions in the mine fields. Theodore 


Dreiser, John Dos Passos, and other members of Dreiser’s 
investigating committee, have been indicted on charges of 
criminal syndicalism. Although the complaints against them 
ppear pretty thin in substance, it is by no means certain 
that they can escape long prison sentences if their cases 


—— = 


actually come to trial. All the more reason for the heartiest 
support of their cause by every friend of justice. 


IX TO TEN THOUSAND families are in dire need 
S in Lawrence, Massachusetts, as a result of the industrial 
struggle which the mill workers of that city have been un- 
successfully waging. The strike of a few weeks ago, 
although supposed to have been technically settled by a 
compromise wage agreement, has been turned into a lockout 
on the part of the mills. No relief of consequence is being 
extended by the city, the Red Cross, or by charity organiza- 
tions. Persons who have applied to the municipal govern- 
ment for help have been referred to the labor unions. How- 
ever, faced with a hostile press and unable to agree among 
themselves, the unions have had great difficulty in obtaining 
enough funds to care for even their own members. There 
are three labor organizations active in the city. One of the 
three, the American Textile Workers, represents 3,000 mill 
families, virtually all of whom are in want. Its officials 
have publicly offered to permit any charity organization of 
good standing to supervise the collection and expenditure of 
funds which they are now seeking to collect. The A. T. W. 
frankly plans to care for its own members first, but it hopes 
to be able to extend relief to other mill families as far as its 
funds will permit. Contributions in the form of food, cloth- 
ing, or checks may be sent to James W. Sullivan, treasurer, 
American Textile Workers, 180 Essex Street, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 


i TAOS, New Mexico, the people have taken a step 

which will go a long way toward solving the depression— 
for them. Broadsides have been printed and distributed which 
read somewhat as follows: 


To the people of the County of Taos: Attention! A new 
idea! 

There is very little money this year. 

We are going to establish an open market in the Plaza 
of Taos. 

Come in your wagons and trucks one day each week. 

We are going to trade among ourselves and with the 
Indians, our grain, fruit, alfalfa, vegetables, meat 
wool, herbs, blankets, and whatever else we have! 

Bring your things to the plaza here in Taos, Saturday, 
November 21, and all the Saturdays that follow. 

Then we will be able to dance on the Saturday nights! 


This reversal to simple barter, to a sensible exchange of goods 
among neighbors, is somehow exceedingly touching in the 
United States of 1931. For the people of Taos it will pro- 
vide the necessities of life—bread, meat, warmth, comfort, 
and sweets. They may laugh at freight rates, at the struggles 
of labor unions, at the pangs of financiers who must maintain 
the gold standard; they may even laugh at bread lines. 
Nothing sadder could be said about our modern industrial 
civilization than that there are so few places like Taos where 
such a solution of some of the difficulties that beset us could 
be found. If the unhappy inhabitants of New York City 
were obliged to resort to barter, how desperate would be 
their plight! Typewriters to be exchanged for check-books; 
unused office space for a gross of To Let signs; mahogany 
dining-room furniture for two radio sets. The staff of life 
has to be carried in every day; if we are to dance on Saturday 
nights, it is only so long as the railroads keep their wheels 
greased and their trains running. 
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Japan’s “Victory” 


N the face of the Manchurian situation Japan 
appears to have won a smashing victory. It has 


consolidated its gains, advancing far beyond its 
previous lines, and, with supreme insolence, has ordered the 


Russians not to send troops into the zone of Russian influ- 
ence—in other words, not to do what Japan itself has done. 
Now, after having imposed its military will upon Manchuria 
and Russia, its representatives announce that they are ready 
for an after-the-fact investigating committee to be appointed 
by the League of Nations and to be headed by one of the most 
bellicose American generals. Meanwhile, Japan will be creat- 
ing subservient local governments in the captured cities and 
will insist that all of this is merely to protect its interest in the 
South Manchuria Railway, which its spokesmen disclose to 
be as vital to Japan’s defense of its homeland as the Panama 
Canal is to the United States. 

To all of this we can only repeat that it seems to us 
as cold-blooded a bit of militaristic aggression as is recorded 
anywhere, and that, while we favor an impartial fact-finding 
inquiry by the League, we trust that no stone will be left 
unturned to get the Japanese back to their former positions, 
and later out of Manchuria altogether. We see no reason 
whatever why the Japanese crime of conquering and sub- 
jugating Korea should be reenacted at this hour in Man- 
churia. We are well aware of the Japanese justifications for 
this action: treaty violations by the Chinese, injustice to and 
even murder of Japanese nationals, the breakdown of local 
and provincial governments. They are familiar enough in 
every such military intervention, wherever it takes place and 
under whatever flag, whether in Manchuria, or Tripoli, or 
Nicaragua, or Haiti. There is always bad government, 
always insults and injury, and then the inevitable bloodshed 
and taking over of more or less of the weaker country’s 
sovereignty and rights. 

We can well understand why there are anger and sur- 
prise and resentment in Japan that this “civilized” procedure 
is being denounced by the rest of the world. The Japanese 
public knows, of course, that almost none of the great nations 
now seeking to limit its activities, and stop its aggressions 
in Manchuria, are taking a seat in court with clean hands. 
‘They have been guilty, too. But what the Japanese must 
realize is that the existence of the League itself and the 
signing of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg pact were 
meant to put a stop to this very thing, to usher in a new 
order of society. The integrity of China was specifically 
guaranteed in the former treaty. For the United States and 
the League to sit calmly by and witness the rendering of 
Nobody has 
any right whatever to criticize the League and the United 
States for acting. 


these treaties null and void was unthinkable. 


‘The only sound basis for criticism is that 
they did not act quickly or vigorously enough, that our own 
State Department has wobbled and blustered, and unfortu- 
nately succeeded in giving the false impression that it favored 
Japan when really the opposite was the case. 

In other words, the Japanese are thinking in terms of 
a bygone era, and this remains true enough though the Japa- 
entirely united behind their 


nese people are yovernment. 


They must, however, be prepared to pay the price of their 
mistake. In the first place, China has a deadly weapon to 
use and has already begun to use it—the boycott. The newly 
arrived Minister from Siam to the United States, who was 
until recently Minister in Tokio, reports that the boycotting 
of Japanese goods by China and Russia, together with the 
grave depression already felt in Japan, has created a serioys 
problem in the latter country: “Japan, I was in a position 
to observe . . . could little afford such a boycott.” From 
Canton and other Chinese cities comes a report that “the 
business of Japanese firms has almost ceased,” and that the 
pickets are beginning to seize Japanese goods that remain 
unsold after two months’ warning that no further sale 
would be tolerated after a given date. This is as it should 
be. We cannot see why any Chinese should refrain from 
joining such a non-resistance movement. We hope that they 
will refuse to deal with Japanese on any terms, to the extent 
of rendering the residence of Japanese in China impossible. 

But we are not content to stop there. We still fee! 
that the prestige of the League and of the United States 
demands the development of the severest pressure, and the 
application of sanctions whether a fact-finding commission is 
appointed or not. That commission can only establish details 
as to who was the aggressor, what the sequence of events, 
and what the Japanese have actually done. The fact of the 
aggression is perfectly clear; the obvious danger remains of a 
complete Japanese control of Manchuria by the elimination 
of anti-Japanese elements in high places in Manchuria and 
the erection of a government which will recognize Japan’s 
rights and interests to the extent that it wishes them recog- 
nized. ‘The more that outside pressure is brought to bear 
either through the Chinese boycott or the action of the 
Powers, the greater the chance that Japanese civilians will 
be able to assert a greater authority over their militarist 
adventurers who have outraged Manchuria, and succeeded 
in getting the approval of their government and their deluded 
fellow-citizens. How much that strengthening of civilian 
control is needed appears from the rumors that the position 
of Baron Shidehara, the present Foreign Minister, who has 
been responsible hitherto for the moderate attitude shown 
toward China by Japan, has been so shaken that he may 
shortly retire. This would be a genuine misfortune. 

But most important of all is, of course, the necessity 
of upholding the treaty and establishing the power of the 
League as a reliable agency to prevent war. If Japan succeeds 
in holding what it has seized in Manchuria, the prestige 
of the League will be at a low ebb. Should it be followed 
by disaster at the coming disarmament conference, the League 
will be so damaged as to raise grave question of its fu- 
ture usefulness. If Japan takes over Manchuria after 
what has been nothing else than war, and the sanctity of the 
Kellogg pact is not upheld, that document must be regarded 
as having been fatally breached in its first test. If Japan 
can defy the Nine-Power Treaty, then the United States 
might just as well denounce it as of no further value. What 
the Japanese people do not realize is that their word and 
their sacred honor are at stake. 
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Taxes Must Go Up 


FTER many months of silence on the question, the 
Administration has apparently at last been brought 
to admit the necessity for a rather drastic tax rise. 
Fyen Senator Smoot, who for months had been indicating his 
elief that any needed increase in revenues could be raised 
by a general sales tax, emerged from a conference with Sec- 

Mellon expressing the opinion that it will be neces- 
gary to impose a surtax of 40 per cent, or double the present 
maximum rate, on incomes above $100,000. 

Up until the present the Administration has virtually 
shut its eyes to the whole tax problem. Last June, when, 
instead of the $123,000,000 surplus predicted in the preced- 
ing December by Secretary Mellon, we achieved a $903,- 
00,000 deficit, nothing was said about raising taxes; the 
deficit was met simply by borrowing. But now, facing the 
prospect of a deficit next June in excess of $2,000,000,000, 
't is no longer possible for Mr. Hoover and Congress to 
ignore the situation, even with a Presidential election coming. 

This does not necessarily mean that new taxes will 
have to be imposed sufficient to meet the prospective deficit 
completely. For more than a decade our government was 
paying off its debt at a very rapid rate. That debt reached 
its peak in April, 1919, when it stood at $26,600,000,000. 
By June 30, 1930, it had been reduced to $16,200,000,000. 
This meant reduction at an average rate of nearly $1,000,- 
00,000 a year. Under such circumstances two or three 
years of deficits could not do any real harm to the national 
gredit. ‘There is even a certain positive defense to be made 
lof a policy of paying off loans at an unusually high rate in 
zood years, and offsetting this to some extent even by fresh 
borrowing in years of severe depression. But obviously there 
isa point beyond which this policy ceases to be valid. It is 
sound only on the assumption that the depression is not 
likely to last very long; and this assumption, in the present 
instance, is certainly not beyond question. Further, even if 
the assumption were correct, a deficit of $2,000,000,000 in 
any one year (an amount equal to three times the total na- 
tional budget before the war) is not to be tolerated. Senator 
Smoot estimatés that it will be necessary to raise $1,200,000,- 
(00 more annual revenue than our present tax laws under 
existing conditions are likely to bring in. Assuming that the 
deficit would not otherwise be more than $2,000,000,000, 
this would leave a deficit to be made up by borrowing of 
$800,000,000. Certainly this seems the maximum deficit 
that ought to be considered. 

That there will be a very violent drop in tax revenues 
in 1932 is obvious. The great bulk of our federal revenue 
comes in almost equal amounts from corporation and indi- 
vidual income taxes. The Standard Statistics Company 
has calculated that the net income of 555 industrial corpora- 
tions in 1930 amounted to $1,892,000,000, a decline of 44 
per cent from the earnings of the same corporations in 1929, 
and it is clear from current railroad and industrial earnings 
statements that another drop of at least as great a percentage 
will be recorded for 1931 as compared with 1930. Indi- 
vidual income-tax revenues paid next year will be lower not 
only on account of lower incomes, but of the very heavy 
capital losses” that have been recorded. 





In these circumstances it is obvious that Congress must 
increase its Corporation income-tax rate to some extent and 
increase very radically its individual income-tax rates, par- 
ticularly in the higher brackets. It may be advisable to 
“broaden the base,” also, to somewhere near that existing 
under the 1924 revenue act. But experience has shown that 
income-tax revenues do not increase in proportion to rates, 
and further revenues will still be necessary. The inheritance 
tax should of course be raised from its present level of 20 
per cent, and a gift tax imposed to prevent evasion. Added 
revenues Cannot come from an increase in tariff rates; on the 
contrary, customs revenues would probably be larger if tariff 
rates were reduced, for this would encourage a greater flow 
of imports and eventually produce greater income and cor- 
poration receipts by stimulating foreign trade and a general 
return to better conditions. A “general sales tax” of 14 of 
1 per cent, favored by Senators Reed and Smoot, cannot be 
seriously considered; it is never justifiable to place a tax 
burden on the necessities of life. But taxes on luxuries and 
semi-luxuries are in a different category. Our tobacco tax 
in the first nine months of the present year yielded $332,000,- 
000, a decline of only $10,000,000 from the revenues of the 
corresponding period last year. Congress may well consider 
a restoration of taxes on automobiles, and on theater and 
motion-picture admissions below the present minimum of $3, 
as well as taxes on jewelry, fur coats, and other “luxury” 
clothing, and on radio sets, cosmetics, perfumes, and similar 
items. A tax program of this nature will confront stubborn 
opposition from all the interests directly affected, but the 
new Congress will forfeit all public confidence if it does not 
meet the problem promptly and courageously. 


An Inalienable Right 


NE of the strongest safeguards the American people 
have in defending themselves against encroachments 
upon their human liberties is the privilege of the 

writ of habeas corpus. Section 9 of the Constitution clearly 
states that this privilege “shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require 
it.’ Michigan and numerous other States have enacted laws 
providing that judges who withhold this privilege shall be 
penalized by the payment of damages to the person or persons 
aggrieved. Nevertheless, there are judges and public officials 
who apparently feel so superior to the laws of their States, 
not to mention the Constitution, that they do not hesitate 
to violate the privilege of habeas corpus by refusing to issue 
writs when called upon, or to honor such writs when issued. 
Judge Edward D. Black of Flint, Michigan, is now being 
sued for denying writs of habeas corpus to eighteen men who 
had been arrested in connection with a strike at the Fisher 
Body Corporation factory in Flint. In a New York case 
a prison warden has been fined and ordered to pay damages, 
while two members of the State Parole Board have likewise 
been ordered to pay damages for refusing to comply with a 
writ of habeas corpus regularly issued. 

Nicholas V. Olds, a Detroit attorney, was retained by 
the International Labor Defense in July, 1930, to represent 
the eighteen men in the Flint case. When he reached Flint 
they had been in jail for four days or longer without having 
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been brought before a court and charged with their offense. 
Olds petitioned Judge Black to issue writs of habeas corpus 
on behalf of his clients. The judge refused. Attorney Olds 
reminded him that the privilege was one of right and not of 
discretion. He added that even a man charged with robbery 
or murder is entitled to the writ of habeas corpus. Judge 
Black replied: “I do not consider them the equal of any 
other prisoners, and as far as I am concerned they may rot 
in jail.” Finally the attorney called the judge’s attention to 
the statutes which make a judge liable for damages whenever 
he refuses to issue such a writ. To this Judge Black simply 
said: “You may pursue your remedy.” And that is what 
the eighteen men are now doing. 

Suit was brought on behalf of the eighteen men by 
Patrick H. O’Brien, Walter M. Nelson, and Maurice Sugar, 
members of the legal staff of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, who volunteered their services as counsel. Judge 
Black was represented by counsel for the General Motors 
Corporation, parent of the Fisher Body Corporation. ‘The 
suit was twice dismissed on technical grounds, but the second 
dismissal was appealed. However, the Genesee County Cir- 
cuit Court upheld the lower courts, and thereupon the Civil 
Liberties Union carried the case to the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, where the issue now rests. 

In the New York case Benny Sabatino, an inmate of 
Auburn Prison, sought and obtained a writ of habeas corpus 
upon learning—from reading law during his spare time— 
that he had been kept in prison twenty-two months beyond 
the date when he had become eligible for release for good 
behavior. Warden Jennings refused to heed the court de- 
cree and was fined $250 for contempt and ordered to pay 
Sabatino $1,250 damages. More recently Sabatino sued 
three members of the State Parole Board on the same 
grounds, and was awarded a judgment of $7,500 against two 
In New York the privilege of the writ is upheld 

What will happen to it in Michigan? 


of them. 
as a right. 


Science and the Press 


“ CIIENCE, as everybody knows, now makes the head- 


lines; and that is all to the good. And science, as 

though aware of its reciprocal obligation, now supplies 
the daily press with sensations almost as regularly as does 
the police court itself. It is a very poor meeting of any sci- 
entific body which cannot produce at least one new dimension 
and a couple of original theories concerning either the origin 
or the end of the cosmos. Your present-day scientist prefers 
the larver view, and he is only too anxious to set a colleague 
right concerning what really did happen some few billions of 
vears ago when the nebula in Orion was still an infant, or 
to correct the conclusions of another eminent rival concern- 
ing the theological implications of the latest evidence in re 
free will among the atoms. 

Even as such meetings go, the recent session of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences which was held at New Haven 
must have been particularly rich, for it furnished the New 
York Vimes with a column and a half of hocus-pocus con- 
cerning things which may be very important but which even 
a highly trained scientist might find very difficult to under- 
stand in the half-popular, half-technical, and wholly frag- 


mentary account which the Times gives. When we are to|4 
that Professor Henry W. Nissen, of the laboratory of psycho. 
biology of Yale, reports that “much of the chimpanzee’s tin. 
is spent in sound production,” that will do—though it jis, +, 
be sure, not clear just what Professor Nissen’s discovery adds 
to an observation which all visitors to a zoo have made fo; 
themselves—namely, that monkeys are very noisy creatures. 
But when, on the other hand, we read under the special head 
“Kasner Coins Word for Finding” how Professor Kasne; 
of Columbia proposes the term “rac” to denominate a “new 
kind of curvature” which he has introduced into “semj- 
Euclidian geometry,” it is doubtful what that statement could 
mean to anybody. A mathematician would doubtless want 
to know more, while the average reader could certainly get 
along just as well with nothing at all. 

But the piece de résistance of the session was, as has 
now become usual, a new theory of the cosmos, presented this 
time by Dr. Richard C. Tolman of the California Institute 
of Technology, who offers a conception which is said not 
only to “link relativity and the quantum principle,” but also, 
and in general, to furnish a “background” for Einstein. Pro- 
fessor Tolman is anxious to save the universe from that “run- 
ning down” which Eddington and Jeans predict upon the 
basis of the second law of thermodynamics. But Professor 
Tolman, unlike his equally optimistic colleague, Professor 
Millikan, has thought of something better than the latter's 
mysterious “cosmic ray,” and by some ingenious mathemati- 
cal method of demonstrating that we can eat our cake and 
have it too, he has described “mathematical models of a uni- 
verse which contracts and expands in cycles, without ever 
running down to an ultimate standstill,” and “by develop- 
ing principles of thermodynamics to a general relativity 
theory of Einstein” has asserted that “‘it is possible to con- 
ceive models of the universe in which energy does not flow 
continually downwards, but contracts and expands in cycles 
of millions of years without reaching a state where further 
change would be impossible.” “In fact, by applying rela- 
tivity to thermodynamics,” he said, “we can no longer speak 
of energy in terms of up and down or of intensities,” and 
while we are not sure just what this means, we see no rea- 
son why a universe which Einstein has deprived of a past 
and a present should not get along very well without an up 
and a down also. ; 

For all we know, scientists may be as grave and as 
cautious as they ever were, but we are, on the other hand, 
quite sure of the fact that they do neither science nor them- 
selves any good by permitting and even encouraging 
newspapers to report far-reaching speculations which, by 
running foul of one another, discredit science itself in the 
popular mind. Nor are we by any means sure that the news- 
papers have much to gain by thus playing up the incompre- 
hensible in stories which their readers cannot understand. 

There is, to be sure, the story of a worried old lady who 


‘ 
, rose after a lecture by a famous astronomer and demanded 


just how much longer he had given the sun to blaze away. 


: “Ninety million years,” was the reply; and as the old lad) 
‘sat down she was heard to remark with a sigh of relief, 


“Thank God! I thought you said nine million.” But that 
is a legend. There are in reality few persons who care 
whether the universe is expanding or contracting so long as 
they are sure that it will not do either to any serious degree 
during the next nine, or the next ninety, millions of years. 
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pare the two, for Seabury 

is ten times as intelligent as 
Necker and at least a hundred 
times as courageous. But we 
need the old Director General 
of the Finances of the Kingdom 
of France for today’s private 
performance. So we open the 
puppet chest and take out wrin- 
_ kle-faced little Jacques and 
brush off his clothes and powder his wig and his nose, and, 
presto, there he is. Now the curtain can rise, 

Necker was a Pomeranian who had moved to Geneva. 
In terms of the year 1931 he was someone who had changed 
his residence from Bridgeport to Philadelphia. He had no 
sense of humor, which meant that he had no sense of pro- 
portion. He was pompous and he had a wife with social 
ambitions, a Swiss wife with social ambitions, if you please. 
But he was possessed of certain virtues which few people held 
n high esteem in the year 1776. He knew how to work. 
He had learned the banking business inside out afd outside 
in, and he could do sums faster than any man alive. 

He could take a row of figures and read them and in- 
terpret them as quickly and as efficiently as Brother Seabury 
can read and explain the balance sheet of a local tin states- 
man with a tin box. As a result M. de Necker was just 
about as popular as a slightly wilted cauliflower in a grocery 
store. At first he was merely encouraged to resign. When 
he continued to submit budgets that were something more 
than mere exercises in literary mendacity he was kicked out. 
But Necker never reached that point of distinction at which 
he was deemed worthy of public assassination. And there 
s where Seabury, who resembles him in a great many re- 
spects, scores and scores heavily. 


[: is not quite fair to com- 














The Hotel Men of America had an exhibition in New 
York last week of such things as interest Hotel Men. They 
also had a dinner. And at that dinner there were speeches. 
Heaven knows there was enough to talk about. Had not 
that very day witnessed an investigation into the ultimate 
fate of those hard-earned dollars which the community at 
large had scraped together to keep the unemployed from 
vetting pellagra a little faster than they are getting it now? 
And had it not been shown beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that ladies and gentlemen of leisure with two or three cars, 
nd smart-alecky boys with a lazy desire for pocket-money 
had been paid the cash that should have been saved for the 
shivering poor devils of our public parks? And had anybody 
been interested or had anybody cared? Not in the least. It 
was just one of those funny things that fellow Seabury was 
forever digging up. Why didn’t he leave well enough alone? 
Of course it was not as it should be. Officials should be 
honest. Officials should not be crooks. But after all, things 
ire as they are, and always have been, and not as they should 
be. Nevertheless, giving the money for the unemployed to 


Speaking of Revolution... 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 





people who did not need it was going just a little too far. 
It was almost like paying college athletes money outright. 
That is not done. You leave it on the mantelpicce—that is, 
if you are a gentleman. Well, the Hotel Men had a dinner 
and speeches and their chairman arose and said: “This Sea- 
bury investigation is doing our city serious harm. ‘Ihat man 
Seabury should be thrown into the Hudson River before the 
river freezes over. He should be done away with, for he is 
hurting trade.” My own private guess is that the speaker, 
on rising, was rendered over-enthusiastic, possibly by too 
good a dinner. But even persons who, for one reason or 
another, are over-enthusiastic are expected to refrain from 
inciting to murder. Of course, the speech may have been in- 
correctly reported. But all the papers carried nearly the 
same version. ‘There was no editorial comment. ‘The inci- 
dent passed unnoticed. And it was not very important either. 
Except as a little straw. 

There is a book full of such little straws. It is the 
“Life of Necker,” which was written by his daughter, 
Madame de Staél. Necker did not belong to the school of 
great political surgeons of which Dr. Seabury is so eminent a 
representative. He preferred a goose quill to a scalpel. But 
as soon as that goose quill started scribbling, Versailles gave 
evidences of great uneasiness, asked whoever would listen 
what good all this poking around did and where the country 
would end if upstart bankers from little provincial Swiss 
cities were allowed to question the Queen’s privy purse, 
shook its head, and said: “All this will lead to disaster; ¢a 
ne peut pas continuer comme ¢a.” Right again, it did not 
“dure comme ga.” But when Mr. Capet rumbled down to 
his final visit in the Place de la Concorde, he may well have 
thought of that sublimated bookkeeper who had bored him 
with a vellum-printed presentation copy of his “Comte 
Rendu.” The ex-member of the house of Thellusson and 
Necker was cultivating his cabbages in Coppet but Louis was 
going to have his head cut off. 


Perhaps I am a little too dramatic. A nation brought 
up in the fear of God, the Constitution, and headwaiters 
will never dance a Carmagnole around a Tree of Liberty 
erected in front of the Union League Club. In the first 
place, the Constitution does not mention Trees of Liberty. 
In the second place, headwaiters would not think it quite 
the thing to do, and in the third place, God now being at the 
front with the Japanese and Chinese armies, He cannot be 
consulted, and without His sanction it would be hardly wise 
to take so deliberate a step. No, I see no guillotines ahead, 
but I should just love to have someone get excited over this 
matter. Somewhere in this vast city there must be a few 
people who feel rather deeply about these incredible scandals 
which Seabury brings to the surface every day. I do not 
know where they live, but neither did Louis know much 
about his critics when he dismissed Necker and exiled him 
from the realm of France. But a few days later there were 


enough protesters against Louis to pull the Bastille down 
and destroy it with their bare hands. 
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The Federal Farm-Relief Scandal 


By MAURITZ A. HALLGREN 


Washington, November 19 
ANDIDATE Herbert Hoover hastened to assure the 
farmers in the campaign of 1928 that a Republican 
victory would bring them genuine legislative relief. 
The special session of Congress which he called early in 1929 
hastened to redeem this promise by rushing through a farm- 
relief measure known as the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
But today it is not Mr. Hoover or Congress, but the farmer, 
who is repenting in leisure. “The 1929 law was ideal in in- 
tent and acceptable in theory, but in practice it has proved 
quite otherwise. Indeed, the administration of that law 
seems likely to furnish us with another first-rate government 
scandal. Part of the story has already been told in news- 
paper dispatches from Washington, and a good deal more of 
it has been set forth by J. W. Brinton in his recent book 
“Wheat and Politics’”—which is packed so full of dynamite 
that usually courageous correspondents here speak of it only 
in hushed whispers. But the most damaging facts are to be 
found in the archives of the Federal Farm Board and its re- 
lated agencies, in the correspondence files of a few Senators 
and Representatives, and—by far the most significant—in the 
possession of certain grain and cotton brokers who are bitter 
enemies of the cooperative-marketing movement and of the 
Farm Board which was erected for the purpose of encourag- 
ing that movement. 

That there will be an investigation of the Farm Board 
is certain. A start in that direction will probably be made 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee just before Congress 
convenes. Such an inquiry, if honestly and competently con- 
ducted, would show, first, not only that the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, under which the Farm Board was created, 
has been maladministered, but that the Farm Board through 
its chief counsel served notice at the beginning of its opera- 
tions that it would not consider itself bound by the provisions 
of the 1929 law. Second, that far from encouraging the co- 
operative-marketing movement as required by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, the Farm Board has impeded that move- 
ment, and with regard to certain commodities has deliberately 
sabotaged it by delivering it into the hands of one or two 
small groups of professional promoters. Third, that the 
Farm Board has allowed the $500,000,000 revolving fund 
placed at its disposal by Congress to be used as a club to 
beat the grain, livestock, cotton, and other producers into 
submitting to the dictation of these promoters. Fourth, 
that the Farm Board has ignored if not openly violated 
the anti-trust laws, the Capper-Volstead Act, and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. Fifth, that before turning the co- 
operative grain marketing movement over to the promoters 
the Farm Board attempted to turn it over to the private grain 
trade, whose interests are, to say the least, directly opposed 
to those of the farm cooperatives. Sixth, that government 
funds have been used by these promoters, not alone for the 
purpose of gambling in grain and cotton, but also to enable 
them to create capital for themselves as private agents, to 
conduct business transactions not directly provided for in 


* This article will be continued in our next issue h.p1ton Tur Nation. 


the Agricultural Marketing Act, and to secure their per- 
sonal control of the cooperative-marketing machinery. Sey. 
enth, that political considerations have governed many of the 
appointments to the organizations connected with the admin- 
istration of the 1929 law. 

Documentary evidence supporting these charges is pour- 
ing into Washington in growing measure. Of course, of- 
ficials connected with the Farm Board emphatically deny all 
the allegations (though Chairman James C. Stone admitted 
to me that one of the board’s agencies had of necessity gam- 
bled in cotton). It is likewise true that a majority of the 
charges apply to early actions of the board, and that since 
then the personnel of the board has been changed in several 
important respects. But the officials refuse to divulge de- 
tailed information concerning loans and the amount or vol- 
ume of commodities bought and sold by the board. They 
expect to give this information to Congress, should it ever 
be called for, but such information would be of little help 
unless minutely itemized. More significant is their refusal 
to accept responsibility for the actions of organizations such 
as the Farmers National Grain Corporation, which they as- 
sert are private agencies, but which in fact if not in law 
are subsidiaries of the Farm Board. 

At the first meeting of the board, held at the White 
House on July 15, 1930, President Hoover rather candidly 
said: “I have no extended statement to make to the board as 
to its duties. “The wide authority and the splendid resources 
placed at your disposal are well known.” The quite remark- 
able breadth of this authority was subsequently defined by 
George E. Farrand, first chief counsel of the board, who on 
November 21, 1929, declared that the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act 

. should be construed in the light of conditions which 

gave it birth, and [I] urged the adoption of a liberal as dis- 
tinguished from a legalistic interpretation of the act. I told 
them if we stopped to hang upon words as distinguished 
from getting the spirit of the act, that the board would in 
the beginning greatly curtail its efficiency for constructive, 
progressive action. 
In the same statement he said that “with the broad policy 
declared and powers conferred the board can find a way to 
act and do ’most anything which its considered judgment 
believes will bring about the desired objective of farm re- 
lief.”” With this sage advice in hand the board proceeded 
“to find a way to act and do ’most anything.” 

It was the stated intention of the framers of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act to use the Farm Board machinery as 
a means of “encouraging the organization of producers into 
cffective associations or corporations under their own control 
for greater unity of effort in marketing,” and of promoting 
“the establishment and financing of a farm-marketing system 
of producer-owned and producer-controlled cooperative as- 
sociations and other agencies.” How did the board go about 
the task of encouraging the producers to organize? For the 
purpose of organizing the livestock producers it called a 
meeting in Chicago on October 23, 1929. It invited to this 
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ting sixty-six representatives of 


) 
Libk 


sttendance. Some members of the committee questioned 


te cooperative status of certain of the invited delegates, but 


on the suggestion of a spokesman for the Farm Board they 
ond not to report adversely anyone to whom the board had 
Three of the delegates were not on the 
ard’s approved list. Two of these were asked to with- 

but a determined fight was made from the floor to 
the third, who was the secretary of the lowa Coopera- 
He was qualified in every way ac- 


ot an invitation. 


ve Livestock Shippers. 
-ording to the Farm Board’s own rules, and also within the 
neaning of the Agricultural Marketing Act, but a majority 


; the invited delegates finally voted to bar him from the 


When the meeting was ready for business the 


egates: 

We are taking those who have placed themselves in a 
position to go forward in a national program of coepera- 
tive marketing, one with which this Farm Board can co- 
operate. .. . Now we will let the verdict rest with you 
whom we have chosen] as to whether we are proceeding 
in the right way of taking those that have the organized 
power and money to go forward in this way. 


A committee of nine members was named to prepare 


urticles of incorporation and the by-laws for this organiza- 
tion, which was to be known 


as the National Livestock Mar- 
25, 1930, the invited 
But three weeks previ- 
“while not 
ting the work of the committee of nine, we are not 


Association. On February 


; . . 
.cepting their plan as the one which we can approve. 
When the second meeting was convened the Farm Board 
resented an organization plan of its own. 


The committee’s 
rt was not even allowed to reach the floor for discussion. 


\tter considerable debate the Farm Board’s scheme was 


pted by a vote of 38 to 23. (Each delegate, no matter 


what cooperative organization he represented, if any, and no 


iter how many other delegates represented the same or- 
was permitted to cast a vote.) It was first 
ided that before becoming effective the plan should be 


tified by agencies handling two-thirds of the livestock 


But a number of coop- 
itive agencies, which represented at least 65 per cent of the 
estock cooperatively handled in 1929, refused to approve 
Their proposed amendments were rejected, 
wever, and the Farm Board voted to go on with the or- 


sanization of a central livestock agency without the rebels. 
On May 7, 1930, the minority group, under the auspices of 
e Farm Board, incorporated the National Livestock Mar- 


ng Association and two subsidiary agencies. All live- 
k yoo from the $500,000,000 revolving fund have gone 
this minority group. “The majority, after forming a cen- 


‘al marketing agency of its own along cooperative lines in 
tull compliance with the terms of the Agricultural Market- 
og Act, filed a formal request for a loan, but its request was 
nied with the explanation that the Farm Board had recog- 
nized one national livestock marketing 
‘xtend its aid to livestock producers through that channel 
miy, 


agency and would 


A somewhat similar procedure was followed in the case 


livestock-marketing 
ps. One of the first tasks of the conference was to ap- 
st a committee to examine the credentials of the delegates 












Brinton tells the better part of this 
a story that is heavily docu- 


of the wheat-growers. 
story in ‘‘Wheat and Politics, 
mented (I have checked up most of the documents and 
found them accurate) and one that thus far has not been 
successfully challenged by any of the several officials and 
promoters it implicates. According to Brinton, he himself 
proposed to former Governor McKelvie of Nebraska 


. . that each grain cooperative elevator be called upon to 
select a delegate—a producer of wheat from among their 
members—and that such delegates be called into State con- 
ventions in the various wheat-growing States, decide 
upon a program and to develop a regional grain-marketing 
cooperative in which the local elevators would be stock- 
holders, and at such State meetings that the Farm Board 
call upon these conventions to select a delegate or delegates 
to meet in national convention and set up a national coop- 
erative grain-marketing system under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 


Brinton continues: 


Although this proposal or suggestion seemed to be 
looked on with favor, it was entirely ignored or discarded 


when the Farmers National Grain Corporation was 
organized; instead, the local cooperative grain institu- 
tions—approximately 4,000 in number—some of whom 


had been operating for from twenty to forty years, were 
ignored, and a general call was sent out for cooperative 
leaders to meet in Chicago. There assembled a group of 
men, some representing farmers’ welfare organizations, and 
others representing no one but themselves. 


Organization of the Farmers National—the central “‘co- 
operative” sales agency for the wheat-growers—was under- 
taken by Samuel McKelvie, wheat member of the Farm 
Board. His plan was accepted by the hand-picked delegates 
at the Chicago meeting, and thus it came about that control of 
this sales agency, and responsibility for the encouragement of 
cooperation among the wheat-growers, was handed over to 
a group of professional promoters. 

The Reverend C. E. Huff was a few years ago a Camp- 
bellite preacher in Oronoque, Kansas. However, he devoted 
much of his time to organizing community business enter- 
prises, selling stock in these companies to his fellow-towns- 
men. Among his ventures were included the Oronoque 
Business Association, a general store, and a farmers’ bank. 
The business association operated a small grain elevator of 
5,000 bushels’ capacity. 
proved failures, 


Most of these promotion schemes 
but on the strength of this very limited ex- 
perience in business—and particularly in the grain-marketing 
business—it was arranged by the Farm Board that Huff 
should become a director of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation. He was promptly elected president of that 
organization, which is the sole financial agency of the Farm 
Board in the handling of loans to the wheat cooperatives 
Huff is allowed 
(with the consent of the board of directors) to fix his own 
salary, which, of course, is paid out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the farmers’ wheat. What his salary is no one seems 
to know. I have it upon the authority of a former official 
of the Department of Agriculture that Huff is paying him- 
self $35,000 a year out of the Farmers National revenues. 
Chairman Stone “thought” that Huff's salary did not exceed 
$15,000, but he admitted that the directors had recently in- 
creased all salaries—and this in the face of the continued 


—loans totaling scores of millions of dollars. 
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slump in grain! Huff, however, is only one of the several 
promoters who dominate Farmers National. Associated with 
him are, among others, John Manley, first vice-president, and 
M. W. Thatcher, a director. ‘Together these three control 
the policies and affairs of the organization. Manley was for 
years a professional promoter operating among the wheat 
farmers of the Southwest, while Thatcher’s fame rests upon 
his work as auditor for a number of cooperative enter- 
prises in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and elsewhere, the failure 
of at least one of which has led to criminal proceedings. 
Anyone curious to learn just what sort of people the Farm 
Board trusts with its funds will find the records of several 
of the Farmers National officials very illuminating reading. 

But Brinton’s book omits for some unexplained reason 
a very significant aspect of the organization of the Farmers 
National. “The Agricultural Marketing Act grew out of a 
determination to help the farmers erect their own machinery 
for the marketing of their products. They were to be freed 
from the private grain trade, from the much-maligned gam- 
blers of the Chicago and Winnipeg exchanges. For years the 
Chicago Board of Trade and its members had been de- 
nounced as the enemies of the farmers. Yet when it came 
time to find a manager for the Farmers National and the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, the then chairman of the 
Farm Board, Alexander Legge, coolly and complacently of- 
fered the job to James H. Murray, president of the Chicago 
Board of ‘rade and vice-president of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany! Murray was appealed to not only on the ground that 
it would be good business for him to take the post, but on the 
ground of patriotism. When he refused the rather question- 


able honor, Legge turned to other high-placed men in the 


private grain trade, and they too declined the “appointmen:.” 
Finally Legge had to accept a little-known miller from Alton. 
Illinois, George S. Milnor, a man who was not himself 
producer, and one whose main business in life had been t, 
buy grain from the farmer as cheaply as possible. And {o, 
the privilege of directing the efforts of the government to 
make the grain producer cooperation-conscious Milnor is now 
being paid the munificent wage of $50,000 annually, of which 
$14,000 comes from the Farmers National and $36,000 from 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation. (It may be noted here 
that the members of the Farm Board themselves receive only 
$12,000 a year.) 

In this impartial manner has the Farm Board “encour. 
aged” producers to organize cooperative-marketing associa. 
tions “under their own control.” Except in the case oj 
dairy products and one or two minor commodities, the ep. 
couragement has consisted of forcing upon the producers, or 
upon as many of them as will be coerced, a predetermined 
pattern of cooperation in the making of which the farmer; 
have had no voice whatever. What has been true of wheat 
and livestock has also been true of cotton and other com- 
modities. (The manager of the Farm Board’s central cot- 
ton cooperative, for example, is guaranteed a minimum salar; 
of $25,000 a year, but one that may run up to a maximum 
of $75,000. This man, like the grain manager, was picked 
for the job by the board and not by the producers.) ‘Truly 
the Farm Board has not hesitated to exercise that “wide 
authority” of which Mr. Hoover spoke, but what it has done 
—or rather what its subsidiaries have done—with “the splen- 
did resources placed at your disposal” will probably require 
a Congressional investigation to determine. 


Mellonism Takes the Count 


By GEORGE S. BAILEY 


LLEGHENY COUNTY, which includes in_ its 
boundaries the city of Pittsburgh and its great indus- 
trial environs, has repudiated the corrupt Republican 

machine which has ruled it for decades, and has voted inde- 
pendent! ‘This simple truth, emerging from the most vio- 
lent primary and one of the most hotly contested general 
elections in recent years, still has Pittsburghers speculating 
on their political future. 

‘The defeat of the county machine, with its intrenched 
trenvth and large war chests, its 40,000 phantom voters, its 
crooked election boards and devoted pay-rollers, its control 
over the election bureau, and its power of intimidation 
through rackets and municipal police in the controlled dis- 
tricts, was accomplished only by what amounts to a general 
upheaval, in which the electorate went to the polls in greater 
numbers than ever and registered a convincing protest vote 
wainst the kind of government they have had in past years. 

Their action spells ruination for the well-oiled county 
machine. It means a decline in the Mellon influence in county 
politics and an extension of the power of Governor Pinchot 
to one of the very citadels of machine Republicanism. The 
fact that New Jersey and Kentucky went back into the 
Democratic column the same day meant relatively little to 
‘Their own about-face, they 


Pittsburgh independents. 


argued, meant more. It showed how the wind is blowing, 
even in the fortresses of the mighty. 

Charles C. McGovern, Republican, Pinchot’s outpost 
in the western end of the State, will be the new chairman 
of the Board of County Commissioners, a post to which he 
has aspired since, as county controller, he revealed a vast num- 
ber of scandalous irregularities in the county finances. Sup- 
porting him will be former State Senator C. M. Barr, who 
ran as an independent and whose record bears out his oppo- 
sition and promises. The third, and probably the minority, 
member will be State Senator William D. Mansfield, Re- 
publican, sponsored by E. R. Crawford, head of the Me- 
Keesport Sheet and ‘Tin Plate Company, who captured a 
primary nomination by saying nothing and who led the 
ticket in the general election with the united support of the 
city and county machines. 

The last desperate stand of the machine politicians was 
in the general election, when for the second time in as man\ 
years the faithful old Democratic Party was hauled out of 
its obscurity, dusted off, and made to provide a candidate 
for the “regular Republicans.” ‘The first instance was when 
John M. Hemphill was supported against Pinchot by the 
Republican machine. This time, David L. Lawrence, county 
Democratic chairman, who aided materially in the fight 
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_ainst Pinchot, was picked by the machine to bear its 





| Lawrence failed to nose out Barr for the all-important 
















self a 
“en to Mehird place, just as Hemphill failed to beat Pinchot, but. as 
id for 1 the gubernatorial fight, the election was so close as to 
‘nt to Meoveal the immense power of the machine and the immense 
Snow [p.bsurdity of the frequently voiced pleas to “support the party 
Which ff -andidates.”” 
from The average voter, that patient fellow who usually 
| here Bays away from the polls or votes for the machine in order 
only [Eto help out a friend or neighbor who has a political job, was 
the main factor in the overthrow of the machine. He turned 
cour- Mout in unprecedented numbers. In the boroughs, townships, 
socia- and city wards he formed committees, organized independent 
se of BRepublican local candidacies, or ran on the “Square Deal” 
© en- Miicket. He fought the machine with words and in some 
s, or Mcases with fists. He rang doorbells nightly to talk about 
lined Mhizh taxes and scare up votes. He was a laborer, a skilled 
mers workman, a small business man, a clerk, an accountant, a 





salesman, an engineer, a lawyer, a broker, or a small manu- 
‘acturer, according to where he lived. In the quiet residen- 
‘ial suburbs his work was easy. In the industrial sections it 
meant fighting with any weapons at hand, and it meant 


heat 





-om- 





cot- 





lary 





Janger too. 

\vainst him was the full force of the county or city 

nachine. The county pay roll has 2,200 experienced vote- 
sers, many of them highbinders of the lowest degree. The 

Pittsburgh police are liberally used to crack the whip over 

whom they can in order to raise votes. The police of smaller 

municipalities, the racketeers, and the pay-rollers do not 

hesitate in the controlled sections to use violence against 

liti opponents. The county registration lists were 
lded and so were the city’s. 

Joseph G. Armstrong, chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners and of the Republican County Committee, 
had control of the pay roll and election bureau, a war chest 
t more than $100,000, and the prestige of being the Mellons’ 
political representative in the county. State Senator James 
|. Coyne had the full force of the powerful city machine and 

and some of the State patronage. Mansfield had 
$100,000 to spend. McGovern had comparatively little in 
his war chest. There were no racket concessions to be hoped 
for from him, and he proposed to economize in the county 
zovernment and eliminate surplus jobs maintained as political 
favors. He had, however, the full backing of Pinchot and 
the State patronage in Allegheny County. 

The usually placid individuals who make up the elec- 
torate had the best reasons in the world for jousting with 
the intrenched machine. All have felt the depression—in 
time, wage, and salary cuts, in the vastly depreciated value 
tall forms of property. The small householder, hardest hit 
tall, made up the bulk of the independent strength. 

Many industries had been running only two and three 
lays a week. There were thousands of unemployed among 

voters. Factory and office pay rolls have been cut and 

shed. Profits of small businesses are slim or non-existent. 
etween the primary and the general election the Bank of 
Pittsburgh crash started a sustained run, which in a few 
veeks took more than a score of banks out of business, includ- 
ng three downtown national banks. With the coal indus- 
ry flat on its back, steel running half time or less, some rail- 
toad offices letting out all clerks of less than twenty years’ 
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service, and many laborers and skilled workmen subsisting 
on a few days’ work a week, a fertile field for independence 
was created. The householders, wondering how they were 
to meet interest payments and hold the family together, began 
thinking seriously about taxes. 

McGovern, who as minority commissioner in the last 
four years had consistently and often violently complained 
against the manner in which huge sums of public money had 
been spent, with favored bidders and political jobs taking a 
large toll of the funds, attracted to his banner thousands of 
men and women of all ages, with no previous political experi- 
ence, who were willing to work for an independent move- 
ment they felt would give them relief. Spontaneously, small 
local movements started and developed contacts with the 
McGovern camp. 

With the united backing of Pittsburgh’s three newspa- 
pers, a thing which never happened in the days when news- 
papers were locally owned, and with a split between the city 
and county machines, the independents rolled up sufficient 
votes to gain a Republican nomination for McGovern. This 
fact, together with the scores of prosecutions and indictments 
that followed the fraudulent and violent primary, broke the 
morale of the county machine. 

The Kline-Coyne city machine, with Coyne looming as 
the new city power, however, made an attempt to save the 
day in the general election. Mansfield and Lawrence were 
given the full backing of the city machine, of the now fearful 
county pay roll, and of the controlled districts, plus the 
quiet support of the public utilities. McGovern linked his 
candidacy with Barr’s. Lawrence came within 8,000 of beat- 
ing the independent, but the official vote, now being counted, 
follows closely the unofficial and makes an appreciable gain 
for the Democrat impossible. In both elections, exacting 
vigilance by thousands of supporters was necessary to pre- 
serve the majorities of the anti-machine candidates. 

The county has now to witness the official break-up of 
the rotten county administration. Some of the county heads 
are under indictment, one suddenly resigned and started for 
California, and a few of the pay-rollers have made overtures 
to the independents—of course in vain. W. L. Mellon, 
former State Republican chairman and chairman of the pow- 
erful Gulf Oil corporation and other interests of his family, 
is reported to be retiring from the political scene, owing to 
pressure of business and the advice of his uncle, Secretary of 
the Treasury A. W. Mellon. 

The drive is now starting to turn the city away from 
its own machine in 1932. Mayor Charles H. Kline, origi- 
nally selected in 1924 by W. L. Mellon as a “harmony” can- 
didate to tie up warring political factions, has incurred the 
displeasure of the Mellons. His indictment for malfeasance 
in office followed a probe into one of the city departments, 
conducted partly at the instigation of a “Citizens’ Committee” 
of prominent industrialists, which suddenly appeared in the 
Duquesne Club, appointed by and apparently responsible to 
no one. Coyne, whose power is counted on heavily by the 
machine, has maintained friendly relations with the Mayor, 
the Mellons, and Pinchot, an admittedly difficult feat. A 
new police-department shake-up heralds how the city machine 
will fight and the indepenilents are already making speeches 
in the churches. 

The political pot is boiling and politics has assumed a 
new significance for the Pittsburgher. 
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If | Were Dictator 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Y first experience in politics was as a boy of eighteen 
riding beside the driver on the high seat of my 
country town’s one public hack, rounding up voters 

on election day forty-five years ago. Since then I have been, 
at various times, my party’s precinct committeeman, county 
committeeman, member of the State Central Committee, 
member of the National Committee—all offices without 
emolument but carrying a certain amount of power. Yet 
for a generation I secretly cherished one political ambition: 
to be benevolent despot of some political unit—a city, or 
county, But, alas, as I grew out of my fifties I 
made a disillusioning discovery. Despots are never benevo- 
Power breeds arrogance ; arrogance corrupts the under- 
standing heart. The more power a man has, the bigger fool 
he is, whether power is generated in politics or with money 
or with fame. So I know now that if I could be dictator of 
this land my failure would be measured by the extent of my 


or State. 


lent. 


power. 

Therefore, if suddenly, after a rubbing of the magic ring, 
a company of nimble genii should rise and offer me a kingdom 
of the earth, first of all I should say to the lads from the 
magic power-house as I picked up the scepter of my dictator- 
ship: 

“Most esteemed and worshipful slaves of the ring, ac- 
cept my salaams and let the political government of this land 
go hang. It so happens that as those things go, Washington 
isn’t half bad. It never has been half bad, and never will 
be. It represents about the intelligence, the courage, and 
The people get what they deserve 
in the way of government.” 

Then, continuing my deceptive attitude of humility, I 


the honesty of the folks. 


should roll my eyes and plead: 

“Give me, the most unworthy of men, no clanking hard- 
ware of rank and power, no sidearms, no gold braid, no rib- 
Just let me have for a while au- 
thority over the invisible government. Give me secret power 
to control and coerce those salaried ladies and gentlemen em- 
ployed by the various organizations of America—the Bank- 
ers’ Association, the Federation of Labor, the League of 
Women Voters, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the bar associations, the Navy League, the medical societies, 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, the publishers’ various or- 
yanizations, the Associated Press and its rivals, the various 
affiliations of churches, Protestant and Catholic, the bootleg- 
gers’ alliances, the scientific societies, the organized college 
presidents, the National Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can Legion, all those happy little soviets in American life 
that form public opinion and hold Congress in leash—those 


bons, no rooster feathers. 


subterranean forces that make executives dance on their vari- 


Ous hot wrids. : 
‘Then, after the palavering amenities, I should get down 


to business. For with power over those who dominate these 


societies, associations, organizations, and amalgamated groups, 


I could snap my fingers at the vote-greedy statesmen of the 


this sulject The fourth will appear 
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responsible governments of the land—all of them, in cisj« 
States, and in Washington. Quickly, however, I should ¢,! 
a small conference of politicians, not because politicians ar. 
particularly wise, but because they have the precious powe; 
of getting along with people, doing team work, making pro. 
grams, getting the day’s work done. I should probably py: 
in charge as my lieutenant commander none other than Alfre; 
Emanuel Smith, or failing to get him, Calvin Coolidge— 
politicians and men of their type and kind. I should say 
having them all pleasantly lined up in my cabinet room: 

“Now, ladies and gents, I have one job for you, one 
desire in my heart, and you can do what I require. [| give 
you two decades to do the work I shall cut out for you, 
Here is the little, not impossible miracle I demand. To wit: 
Produce a social and economic status in this land which shal! 
guarantee to men and women who are employed the same 
status for their lives that a dollar has when it is well ip- 
vested in a bond or mortgage. Remove the fear motive from 
industry so that a man who works for others may know rea- 
sonably well that he is secure in his job or his wages. And 
don’t forget this incidental detail—his wages must be suf- 
ficient to guarantee him a certain minimum standard of liy- 
ing. For your further instructions let me add that when 
I say a decent standard of living I mean a standard upon 
which he can live in a decent house, enjoying the mechanical 
comforts and luxuries of this modern civilization, eating 
clean, wholesome food, wearing decent and beautiful clothes, 
educating his children until they are at least twenty-one. 
‘The workers must be insured against the financial evils that 
come with sickness, accident, and old age. Moreover—here 
is something most important—with all this common heritage 
the worker must still have the priceless boon of liberty. | 
do not mean the right to desert his wife and children, to drive 
his car at his own speed, to sell dirty milk or watered stock. 
I am not talking of those questionable individual rights which 
absolve a man from his duties under organized government 
based upon majority opinion definitely expressed. What | 
am driving at, as your fellow-dictator or fellow-tyrant, is the 
freedom to rise as high as any citizen will, by reason of any 
exceptional qualities he may have, so long as he remains 
honest and does not, through his own rise, cramp or curtail 
the freedom and well-being of his fellows. In other words, 
ladies and gents, let’s define liberty as a man’s royal Ameri- 
can right to go as far as he will honestly above the mass, if 
in rising he contributes something valuable to society.” 

It would hardly be my job to say how this should be 
done, but a man who came up from the lower rounds of 
politics honestly and successfully would know how to begin 
if he had before him as tools the implements that make for 
public sentiment and the force and energy and protection of 
the organized groups in American business and social life 
above listed. Having given my lieutenants their orders I 
should let them alone and not nag them, assuming their hon- 
esty, their intelligence, their courage, in short, their patriot- 
ism. If one failed me I should chop off his head and perhaps 
put it on a pike and let it drip all over the first page of the 
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aewspapers for a week, to terrify others. What I should do 
«ith my own time is this: I should organize a secret police, 

. G. P. U., under some such general title as the Society 
soe the Seduction of the Supercilious. I should call into 

-ouncil only men who could laugh—and laugh not ma- 

‘ously but tolerantly. Perhaps I should make Heywood 
Broun, or Frank Adams, or Will Rogers, or Mare Connelly 
»y Chief of Staff. And I should say to this noble band of 
“Boys, the besetting sin of our beloved country is vain 

nd carnal pride. We’re a lot of strutters, and the more 
ney we get the worse we are; indeed, in reality the richer 
we seem the poorer we are. What we need is humility. 

\merica will only grow strong and wax fat in truth with the 
¢renuth of the humble. Therefore it is your job to go into 
every rich State, city, town, and village, diligently spy out 

- the supercilious leadership, and seduce it. Boys, hum- 
ble its pride, not by taking away its power, but by letting 
these self-sufficient sinners know their own weaknesses and 
realize that ‘we are all poor critters and that everything goes 
ontrary-wise.’ Catch the town banker tapping his till for 
oennies not dollars. Slip Russian gold into the purses of the 
Dp. A. R. Effect an exchange of pulpits between the bishops 
of the true faith and the Methodist Church South. Set an 
Episcopalian bishop over the United Brethren, and a United 
Brethren bishop in Bishop Manning’s place; even stand up 
Billy Sunday in a Unitarian pulpit in Boston. If you could 
vive a lover to some of our leading ladies of one of the vari- 
ous anti leagues it would help a lot. And flash the white 
lizht of self-revelation upon certain pillars of purity across 
the land. Don’t understand that I wish to topple men 
lown in public disgrace and humiliation, not at all. That 

n't your job. What we are trying to do is to teach tolerance 

to the haughty through a healing knowledge of their own 
weaknesses. But hold on now, get this straight whatever 
vou do. Don’t make them cynics, boys; make them penitents. 
Don’t disillusion them into thinking that all men are bad 
vecause they are suddenly taken in sins But do let them 
know, dearly beloved, that man can be noble even though 
he fails and falls and fails again. Put comic strips upon 
the whitened walls of the charnel-house of our institutional 
life. The boys across the hall who are saving democracy 
y cherishing economic liberty have a big job and you can 
help it, most gay and irreverent seigniors, by mellowing the 
times. So hop to it with a wili.” 

Sooner or later one of those political adjutants from 
the uplift across the hall—maybe Al Smith or Gifford Pin- 
hot or, say, Carter Glass—is going to come out and point 
a finger of scorn at me and say: “What about prohibition?” 
And I’m going to be ready for him with this answer: 

“For one hundred years and more, maybe a thousand, 
there will be a liquor problem in America. ‘The conflict 
vetween the individual’s liberty to drink what he pleases and 
society’s dictum that the individual’s drinking shall not de- 

the general welfare may not be settled in a decade or 
even a generation. Abolish prohibition and the problem is 
till here. Modify prohibition and the problem remains. 

ohol is a habit-forming drug. It must be distributed so 
t the salesmen will not find it profitable to oversell the 
tomer and thereby increase the liquor habit, which men- 

a highly organized social structure. It is not the con- 


tent of liquor, whether 2 per cent or 98 per cent, that makes 


the problem. It is the distribution of liquor so that it shall 
not create liquor addicts which makes the problem. 

“Now then, gentlemen, here is a great opportunity for 
liberals. Under the prohibitory amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act we find a restless, determined, fairiy well-organ- 
ized minority which thinks it’s a majority of the people. 
This minority is chafing under what it regards as an unjust 
restraint. Some way should be found to give a considerable 
minority which thinks it is a majority the right to prove its 
case, to present its case formally and legally, and demand a 
count of noses. The need of this right, which is now demon- 
strated by the prohibitory law, may come up in the future. 
Some day the lack of this right affecting a more vital issue 
than prohibition might shatter the Republic. Prohibition 
offers to liberals their great opportunity. Let them organize 
for a constitutional amendment which will make it possible at 
any time for any considerable restless minority which thinks 
itself unjustly restrained to call under the Constitution for 
a vote. Therefore, gentlemen of the council, as your dic- 
tator I hereby demand that you present to the American 
people a constitutional amendment which shall provide that 
when half of the States, through a majority of each house in 
their legislatures with the governor concurring, shall demand 
a national referendum upon any given subject, whether of 
statute or a constitutional enactment, then the Congress shall 
submit the proposition to a direct vote of the people of the 
States. Or when two-fifths of the legislatures in States hav- 
ing a two-thirds’ majority of all the population of the United 
States shall submit such a proposition by a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority of each house of each legislature with the governor 
concurring, a similar nation-wide popular vote may be had. 
And, further, the proposed amendment I have in mind shall 
prevail when it has been adopted by a majority vote in two- 
thirds of the States or when it has been adopted by a two- 
thirds’ majority vote in eighteen States, provided the eighteen 
States shall contain two-thirds of the population of the 
United States; and that this majority shall be a majority of 
all votes cast upon the proposed question; and, further, it 
shall be provided that in this popular vote majorities shall 
always be defined as majorities voting upon the proposition. 

“Here prohibition has coined the golden hour for a real 
reform. If the wets are too conservative to accept it they 
need not palaver about their high patriotism. If they are un- 
willing to grant to any minority that feels oppressed by gov- 
ernment the same right which the wets today demand for 
themselves, all this tall talk about their rights may be safely 
ignored. If the Constitution of the United States were liber- 
alized by such an amendment as has been outlined above, no 
minority, no section, no class could ever rule this country 
against the wishes and the will of a majority of the people.” 

And at the close of the perfect day as dictator, I should 
go back to my G. P. U., my secret police, the men and 
women who could laugh, and say this: 

“Finally, dearly beloved, hunt down the gloom spreaders 
—those sad, solemn, disillusioned, baffled, doubting ladies 
and gents who have no faith in God or man, who believe that 
this is a mechanical self-winding universe, a machine that has 
lost its key or never had one. I mean that vinegar bunch 
which is all mixed up and low in its mind, sure only that 
its own raging melancholy is the wrath of God. ‘Teach that 
outfit, O my most giggliferous pest-eradicators, that it really 


makes little difference about these sad theories. This gloomy 
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philosophy gets men nowhere. The gloom-peddlers can’t 
prove that nothing matters because matter is a phantasm; 
any more than the cheerful idiots can prove the moral gov- 
ernment of the universe. But this much is finally certain: 
the job of a man is to live happily and usefully and to be 
kind and brave and as wise as he can, and after that, with 
God be the rest if there is a God, and if not, be kind and 
brave and wise anyway and charge it up to profit and loss.” 


And there is the plan. If I were dictator I should em. 
body it in a few well-chosen words of general order, proc|;. 
mation, and ukase, then hide myself in conference through 
the decades when it was working out, knowing full wel! tha 
if I found my general orders obeyed, my proclamations cop. 
sidered, my ukases working, I should become vain and aro. 
gant, mad probably. And so, through tinkering with the ma. 
chinery I had established, I should wreck it in calamity. 


“Gag Rule” Under Fire 


By NEWTON AIKEN 


Washington, November 20 

ITH the Republican Party deprived of its majority 

in the House of Representatives, a determined drive 

is at hand to liberalize the rules, which for years 
have prevented a free and impartial consideration of legisla- 
tion in that chamber. Insurgent Republicans and Democrats, 
who have thrown themselves to no avail against the pro- 
cedural bulwarks behind which Republican conservatism has 
chosen to intrench itself in recent Congresses, are now in po- 
sition to capture the parliamentary dugouts and bring the 
processes of legislation into the open. ‘The two groups be- 
gan to prepare for an offensive against the rules as long a:"o 
as last winter, and by the time the new Congress, with its 
nominal Democratic majority in the House, assembles, the 
shock troops will be ready for the advance. 

The promise of success attaching to this venture in par- 
liamentary liberalism derives largely from the fact that while 
the Democrats have a nominal majority which will enable 
them to organize the House, their margin is so small that in 
the consideration of legislation they will need the support 
of the insurgent group. Hence they may be expected to 
make concessions on the rules, on which the insurgents have 
long occupied an advanced position. ‘This is not to say that 
many of the Democratic leaders are not sincerely desirous 
of liberalizing House procedure. ‘There is a large and prob- 
ably a preponderant group of Democrats who are as earnest 
as the insurgents in their efforts to remove the “gag” which 
now prevents a free exercise of legislative discretion. 

In fact, the starting-point of the reform drive is to be 
found in a series of amendments to the rules put forward last 
Kebruary by Representative Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, 
son of a former Democratic Speaker and one of the leading 
figures on the Democratic side. The purpose of the Crisp 
amendments, which are proposed for discussion now with a 
view to their adoption in the next Congress, is to free the 
House from the domination of the small group of majority 
leaders who exercise a preponderant influence on legislation. 

As the rules stood in the last Congress, such autonomy 
was wholly lacking. Conditions were not so bad as they 
were before the revolt against “Cannonism” in 1910 deprived 
the Speaker of his autocratic powers, but authority was still 
highly centralized. Prior to 1910 the Speaker did everything 
of importance in the House. He appointed committees and 
thus controlled legislation at its source. He was chairman 
of a highly compact Rules Committee which dictated pro- 
cedure and so regulated the action of the House itself. He 
also had the power of recognition and was thus master of 


every situation on the floor. The fight of the then Represen- 
tative George W. Norris, of Nebraska, and the late Champ 
Clark against the arbitrary exercise of this immense power 
by “Uncle Joe” Cannon deprived the Speaker of the chair. 
manship of the Rules Committee. The Democrats followed 
a year later by taking away the power to appoint committees, 
The Speaker retained only the power of recognition and its 
attendant mastery of situations on the floor. 

These changes did not, however, make the House a 
democracy. ‘They left it merely an oligarchy where it had 
previously been an autocracy. Under Republican rule the 
oligarchy has been composed of the Speaker, the majority 
leader, and the chairman of the Rules Committee. These 
three exercised all the power formerly held by the Speaker 
alone. ‘Ihe majority leader, as chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Committees, dominated committee  assign- 
ments. The chairman of the Rules Committee, with a care- 
fully chosen group of associates at his back, controlled pro- 
cedure. The Speaker was still the arbiter of every situation 
on the floor. In justice to the Republican occupants of these 
key positions, it must be said that they generally employed 
their power in accordance with the wishes of the bulk of 
the Republican membership. But the power was exercised 
in complete disregard of any Republican minority, which by 
the aid of Democratic votes might have constituted an actual 
majority in passing on particular bills. And on not a few 
occasions general committees and the Rules Committee were 
used to prevent a vote on controversial issues on which pub- 
lic opinion was demanding action. For example, the House 
was not allowed to vote on government operation of the 
Muscle Shoals power properties during the last Congress. 
When the Norris resolution for government operation came 
from the Senate, the organization-controlled Military Affairs 
Committee of the House arranged to report a substitute 
leasing resolution. The Rules Committee brought in a rule 
for the consideration of the substitute as an original bill and 
thus shut out all opportunity for the House to express itself 
on the Norris resolution, although a majority of the mem- 
bership was believed to approve that solution of the Muscle 
Shoals problem. The delay of the leaders in letting the 
Norris “lame-duck” amendment to the Constitution come to 
a vote is another case in point. Such examples might be 
multiplied to great length. 

Many instances of this character have convinced most 
observers that the way to give the House autonomy is to 
amend the rule for discharging a committee and bringing 4 
bill directly to the floor. An effective discharge rule enables 
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, majority of the House to override a recalcitrant committee 
shat may be holding up a bill under the influence of the lead- 
ers, while a rule that is ineffective leaves the House helpless. 
The discharge rule to which the Republicans have adhered 
has never worked. It permitted the discharge of a commit- 
‘ee and the consideration of a bill on the floor only after 218 
members had signed a secret petition on the Speaker’s table 
requesting such action. In practice, it was never possible to 
vet 218 men—a majority of the whole membership rather 
‘han a majority of those in attendance—to sign a petition 
under the eyes of the powerful Speaker and of nobody else. 

Recognizing the importance of this procedure, a group 
{ insurgent Republicans joined with the Democrats on the 
-vanization of the Sixty-fifth Congress in December, 1923, 
ind succeeded in getting a somewhat more liberal discharge 
cule. The practice then adopted provided for the discharge 
of a committee and the consideration of a bill on the floor 
a the petition of 150 members. Operation of this rule was 
irrounded by so many technicalities that it failed of its full 
ourpose. It did serve, however, to bring to the floor the 
Howell-Barkley Railway Labor Act, which became law 
wainst the wishes of the House leadership. Despite this ac- 
complishment the Republicans repudiated the rule when 
they came into a majority large enough to permit them to dis- 
revard the insurgents in the next Congress. They restored 
the present “‘gag rule” requiring 218 signatures. 

The Crisp program provides for a discharge rule that 
would be a knockout. It would permit 100 members by 
petition to bring up on the floor the question of discharging 
,committee. A majority of those present would then decide 
whether actually to take the bill up for consideration in the 
House. This proposed discharge rule would apply not only 
to general committees but also to the Rules Committee, which 
has never been subjected to such a procedure. With the 
Rules Committee covered by this practice, it would be pos- 
sible for 100 members to bring up questions of procedure as 
well as pending bills for decision in the House by a majority 
vote. In this manner the House would acquire complete 
control over its legislative program, which the Rules Com- 
mittee now dictates by using or withholding its power to 
ave bills a privileged status. By adopting such a rule as 
this the House would become its own master for the first 
time since the days of Speaker Reed. 

A further feature of the Crisp program would provide 
tyr autonomy in committees as well. Many of the most im- 

rtant committees, including the Ways and Means Com- 

ttee, are often immobilized at the present time because 
they have no regular meeting days and because the chairman 
is the only authority privileged to call meetings. Mr. Crisp 
would break such blockades by giving a majority of every 
committee the power to call a meeting regardless of the 
wishes of the chairman. 

Something more is involved in these proposals than the 
question of autonomy. ‘That is important, to be sure; but 
the impending battle over rules also brings up the question 
whether members of the House are to stand and face issues 
dodge them. The present rules facilitate dodging. Mem- 
ders of the House do not always vote on issues before the 
eyes of their constituents. They often hide from public 
scrutiny behind parliamentary technicalities their constitu- 
ents do not understand. It is possible for a member to tell 
his district publicly that he favors a measure and at the same 





time use his influence privately with a general committee 
or with the Rules Committee to have that measure pigeon- 
holed so it will not come to a vote. Defenders of the present 
regime frankly admit that this often occurs. When Repre- 
sentative Bertrand E. Snell, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee in the last Congress and now a candidate for the Re- 
publican leadership, rose to protest last winter against the 
Crisp proposals, he described the practice of dodging thus: 


It is very difficult for a man constituted as I am to 
take the pounding that the chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee receives on the floor of the House, when I know the 
member is demagoguing. I know it because time and time 
again he has come to me after he has made his statement 
and said: “Do not pay any attention to it. I did not mean 
it, but I was forced into this for political reasons, but for 
God's sake you stand up and do what is right.” 

By transferring power from the House organization to 
the House itself the Crisp reforms would end the subterfuges 
to which Mr. Snell referred. “Chere would no longer be a 
chance for members to hide behind the machinery set up by 
the organization for the execution of its plans. Congress- 
men would be forced to declare themselves on the floor as to 
whether or not bills should come up and whether or not 
they should pass. They would be forced to adhere in their 
official conduct to the professions they make to their con- 
stituents. “The change would mean hard going for Repre- 
sentatives with weak knees, but it would put the House 
more nearly on a moral level with the Senate, where pro- 
cedural dodges have always been difficult. 

While the equal division between the two major parties 
which gives these reform proposals their best chance of suc- 
cess may disappear after the Seventy-second Congress, the re- 
forms themselves, if they are adopted, may easily become 
permanent. The Norris revolt of 1910 permanently de- 
prived the Speaker of much of his autocratic power. ‘The 
Democrats came into control of the House in the Sixty-second 
Congress, and since they had supported the reform proposals 
in the first instance, consistency required them to retain and 
extend the rules they had heiped adopt. By the time the 
Republicans regained control eight years later, the reform 
rules had crystallized into a tradition which could not be 
disturbed. A liberalization of the rules initiated by virtue 
of temporary circumstances became an enduring fact. The 
revolt against “gag rule” in the Sixty-eighth Congress hada 
different result. In the Sixty-ninth Congress Republicans re- 
captured a number of seats and came into a majority so 
large as to enable them to disregard the attitude of the in- 
surgents. As a result they restored the rules that had been 
in effect prior to 1923, and neither the House nor the coun- 
try was permitted permanently to enjoy even the limited 
fruits of the two-year insurgent-Democratic victory. 

The permanency of any changes in the Seventy-second 
Congress promises to hinge, as in the past, on the control of 
succeeding Congresses. If the Republicans are deprived 
of control for a number of years, if the House is dominated 
either by the Democrats alone or by the Democrats and in- 
surgents acting in concert on this issue, the present reform 
movement may break once and for all the regime of autoc- 
racy for which the House has become noted. In such an 
event, the nation would come into the possession of two legis- 
lative assemblies in which legislators would have to face 
issues openly and on their merits. 
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In the Driftway 


HEN he wrote of the small house by the brook, to 
which a world longing for simplicity might re- 
treat, the Drifter struck a responsive chord. From 

all over the country owners of small houses have written to 
him, describing their own little castles and inviting him to 
visit them. From Cody, Wyoming, comes a letter telling of 
a “two-room log cabin on our little 120-acre ranch... . 
Walls are the rich shaded brown of bark-covered pine logs. 
The roof is ‘dirt’—the Wyoming homesteader’s thatch. 
‘That is, two layers of slabs with the bark on are laid convex 
sides out to form ceiling inside, ‘shingles’ out, and topped 


A dirt 


roof is warm in winter, cool in summer, and—leaky when 


with a few inches of gumbo tramped flat when wet. 


and if it rains.” 
. * * * > 


ALIFORNIA has this kind of house to offer: ‘We live 
in a California-village builder’s conception of a small 
. . It is all so small and simple 
It isn’t the space 
To the west is 


New England farmhouse! . 
that it does not have to be taken seriously. 
we have inside but what we look out upon. 
the blue expanse of the Pacific, to the north a bay that must 
rival the Bay of Naples and, beyond, California’s round hills, 
and to the east a small domelike mountain.” Nor is the 
locality without inhabitants: “In winter the coyotes come as 
near to us as that mountainside and we hear them barking 
Jack rabbits are still plentiful around us... . 
Gophers are the bane of our garden. Ovwls, large and small, 
are as familiar as the robin in New England. Blue herons 
sometimes come up from the bay and spend long, quiet hours 
in the fields beyond our windows.” 


in the night. 


. - * * a 


P I; RHAPS the best small house the Drifter ever saw was 

in the Duchy of Cornwall, that corner of England that 
is swept by winds that never stop blowing, so that plants 
develop great roots and little leaves to keep from being 
blown away, and trees are bent and twisted in strange, comi- 
cal shapes. ‘This was a miner’s cottage, walls two feet thick 
of stone, windows set deeply in, to keep the wind out prob- 
ably. ‘Lhe house was heated by hard-coal grates, the cook- 
ing stove was a special Cornish stove that resisted every for- 
cigner who attempted to cook on it, and the lamps held 


couple of fried eggs is attended to, the whole day remajp 
to sit and think. ‘Thinking may be done comfortably ws}, 
the accompaniment of tobacco or without it, with a sympa. 
thetic companion or alone, with a book to look at occasional!) 
or none. QOne’s attitude while engaged in thought varie. 
with the individual: some people like their feet higher thay 
their heads; some like to lie flat. It is on the whole bette; 
not to go to bed. ‘To think is not to sleep. Beyond that the 
Drifter would impose no regulations. In fact, he would no: 
make thinking compulsory at all. He merely recommends }: 
as a pleasant occupation, and a small, remote house as th 
pleasantest place in which to do it. 
THe Drirreg 


Correspondence 
The Third Degree 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Nothing that you or The Nation may say will ade- 
quately describe the outrages that are being perpetrated by of- 
ficers of the law against prisoners to secure forced, and some- 
times false, confessions. The trouble is to get our bar associ- 
ations to act. A great many lawyers ignore or wink at these 
cruelties on the theory that the end justifies the means, whic) 
is a barbarous point of view. The truth of the matter is that 
our system of criminal law is hopelessly wrong and is re- 
sponsible for the situation in which we find ourselves. In 
order to cure the defect we should have to amend the Consti- 
tution. 

For years I have openly favored the Continental system 
of requiring the defendant to take the witness stand, but in the 
presence of and under the protection of the court. Confessions 
otherwise gathered, after arrest, are not valid under that 
system. 

With us, a large proportion of crimes, especially crimes of 
cunning, go unpunished because of the difficulty of finding the 
evidence, while under the Continental system the evidence is 
frequently disclosed through the examination of the defendant. 

I have at times urged that no confessions shall constitute 
evidence unless made in the presence of the committing magis- 
trate or some other official, and that attempts to force admis- 
sions should be treated as criminal acts and the aggressor pun- 
ished. But we shall make no headway in that direction. 

New York, November 13 SAMUEL UNTERMYER 


paraflin—Americans think they are right when they call it “11° 
kerosene. ‘here was a little garden in front of the house Mr. Williamson Excepts 
and a small field with a still smaller friendly donkey at the To +35 Eprror or THE NATION: 7 
back. When the rich, thick Cornish fogs came up out of the Sir: Tired of The Nation’s pathetically sincere claptrap | 
ea, as often they did, the window squares showed blank and refused to renew my subscription, but I could not resist the ne 
white. And the waves sliding on the rocky beach nearby temptation to see what you had to say on the British election. G 
made an excellent, unintermittent accompaniment to thought. MacDonald Smashes British Labor confirms my previous im- 101 
pression of your careless collection of facts and your more per- ne 
° ° bd ° * nicious habit of innuendo to suit your own point of view. I! 
) ROBABLY the secret of the charm of a small house is British Labor smashed itself. It funked the job in a ey oe 
the job of carrying on the King’s government. Both Mr. Mac- th 


that there is so much time for thinking. ‘The business 


of living is reduced to a minimym; if the house is properly 
situated there are no troublesome neighbors, no adjacent 
buildings, no noisy mechanical means of transportation. 


When the brief business of tidying up an! dishing up a 


Donald and Mr. Snowden have denied that the bankers, for- 
eizu. od domestic, insisted on a cut in unemployment pay; they 
simply required a balanced budget before giving further credit 
—a not unreasonable requirement of every creditor in every 
walk of life. England went off the gold standard—but on a4 
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nced budget, an entirely different matter from going off 
ler the circumstances existing under the Labor Government. 

nost Liberals and Labor” believe protection will be ruin- 
es .to British industry? Another misstatement! Mr. Snow- 
Pe the Times [London], October 22) said that the Labor 
et voted fifteen to four in favor of a tariff as one way 
‘ the difficulty. And the fifteen included Mr. Henderson 





Tie s 





not You speak of a “cleverly baited trap’—the very words of 
Sit -yat_ arch-mountebank Lloyd George. To what depths The 
th Vation sinks! You have an opinion of the British electorate 
or as it is mistaken. The demagogues, the uplifters, the 
petents have been given—in the words of one elected—‘“a 
t a kick in the pants.” 
\s to a “friendly government” in England; can it be 
ndly” with a country having a Hawley-Smoot tariff and 
king interest at 3% per cent over a period of sixty-five years? 
hard-boiled will be met by the hard-boiled—far from a 
“striking a grave blow” at the Empire, it will make it: 
nz else now can. 


Jackson Heights, N. Y., November 10 FE. WiILtt1aAMson 


me For Charity or Change? 


OC! 
lese © Eprror or THe Nation: 
Lich sin: It is with concern that I read your leading editorial 
hat raph in the issue of October 28. I am surprised that you 
re iid urge your readers to cooperate with Mr. Hoover and 
In ve to charities and maintain the status quo; that you should 
sti- sire your readers to hand charity doles to ex-Ford men, ex- 
tes, ex-U. S. Steel men, ex-Mellonites, ex-Rockefellerites, 
en the rest of Gerard’s fifty-four (or was it fifty-eight?) ; 
the that you should want us to subsidize the greedy corporations 
ons more than any other group may be held accountable for 
hat lreadful depression. 

Your readers should refuse to give one cent to status quo 
of rities. Let them give instead to organizations working for 
the i social order, to a militant political party, to organizations 
is working for the abolition of war, for unemployment insurance. 
nt. And it some of your readers’ hearts are wrung by the visible 
ite suffering in their particular city and are moved to give relief, 


is- let them give largely and generously to starving strikers—who 

bsolutely untouched by the status quo charities. 

n- Not one cent for charity! But money, time, and energy 
for the organizations of change. 


New York, October 29 Mary W. HILtyer 


Convent Labor 


To tHe Epiror or THe NATION: 

I Sir: Under the heading Can Such Things Be? there ap- 
- peared in The Nation of October 7 a letter signed by G. S. 
A. Gartong of Chicago. The correspondent rebukes The Nation 
A for its tariff views, asserting that a lowering of the tariff would 
mean the dumping in this country of the cheaply made goods of 
ll the Roman Catholic convents of Europe. The correspondent 
turther declares that there are “Roman Catholic convents in 
the United States that use free child labor, pay no taxes or 
license fees, and sell their goods to greedy department stores at 
a large profit,” and so on and so on. 

It is possible G. S$. Gartong confuses orphan asylums with 
convents. In Catholic orphan asylums as well as in corrective 
institutions the occupants are taught—aside from the regular 
school courses—various trades and handiwork designed to make 
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them independent when they leave the institution. The goods 
thus manufactured are sold at the best price they will bring. 
The proceeds of the sales go toward the upkeep of the institu- 
tion and to other charities. The nuns and secvlar brothers in 
charge of these institutions receive nothing. 

As to the charge that “dumping” of cheaply made European 
convent goods in this country would affect our home industries, 
I answer—bunk! If the “cheaply made” products of all the 
Catholic convents of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia were 
“dumped” in the United States, the effect would be so small 
that no one would be aware of it. I fear G. S. Gartong is 
giving over-credulous ear to the familiar anti-Catholic bunkum, 
Floral Park, N. Y., October 23 Apert G. MAcAuLay 


Government Competition 


To tHe Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: Congratulate Mr. F. J. Schlink on his article in your 
issue of November 11 criticizing the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
On page 165 of the Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations, De- 
partment of Commerce, Appropriation Bill, 1932, one may read 
that last year the Bureau of Standards performed $683,615 
worth of work for which it received $72,251.45. The Act of 
Congress of 1901 which set up the Bureau of Standards author- 
ized it to collect fees for work done, and the official figures show 
that the bureau charges 10 per cent of what any business con- 
cern would charge. 

This looks very much like very unfair competition by the 
government with private business. 


New York, November 6 Wm. E. Buttock 


All the Smart Young Men 


To THe Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir: Did you ever stop to think that if you put a pair of 
horns on H. L. Mencken’s head you would have a perfect pic- 
ture of the devil? Just try it some time. No, I am not a 
Methodist or a Puritan. I am just a general practitioner of 
medicine who is fed up with Mencken, Krutch, and Huxley. 
Those gentlemen are dead and don’t know it. They have no 
wisdom or humility. Truth and sensationalism are synonymous 
terms to them. They have no background, nor have they had 
any practical experience; they are flippant, smart, and con- 
ceited; they are as far removed from the great men whom they 
have falsified and vilified as a stockbroker is from an Emerson. 
In one thing they have rung true; they have been the perfect 
expression of the Vulgar Era, of a vulgarity such as this coun- 
try has never known before and which I hope we shall never 
know again. When it dies, the host of smart young intellec- 
tuals will die also, and in another ten or twenty years we shall 
never know that they have lived at all. 


Glen Cove, N. Y., November 10 Nett C. STeEvENS 


Jeremiah Clemens 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTIoNn: 

Sir: I am engaged on a biography of Jeremiah Clemens of 
Alabama (1814-1865), statesman, and well-known 
novelist. If any of your readers have letters or other infor- 
mation on Clemens, will they please communicate with me. 

Webster Groves, Mo., November 8 Cyrit CLEMENS 


soldier, 
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Anti-Soviet Concentration in Paris 


By PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


N October 30, 1930, the headquarters of the Rus- 

sian Military Union in Paris issued a proclamation, 

signed by its president, General Miller, wherein it 
was hinted with sinister implication that “perhaps some 
other Koutiepoff cases might be necessary to unite Russians 
for the salvation of Russia.”” This document, which was the 
opening shot in Miller’s drive to change what he called “‘the 
mentality of dread silence’”’ among the monarchist refugees 
into “a campaign of direct action,” was calculated to line 
up the hesitant nobles behind Grand Duke Cyril, the new 
“Czar before God and the conscience of humanity.” 

While many of the most influential émigrés up to that 
time had balked at Cyril’s elevation to the imperial dignity, 
under pressure of Miller’s threats and his insistence upon the 
immediate creation of a “united front against the bandits in 
the Kremlin,” thousands rallied to the cause. Before a 
month had elapsed, so much progress had been made that 
Cyril came to Paris, accompanied by his wife and the “Czare- 
vitch,” to receive the homage of the united monarchists. On 
the way from St. Brieuc in Brittany, where the “Czar’s” 
estate is located, General Miller surprised the “imperial” 
party with a joyous little military celebration. Coming along 
a bend in the road in the Forest of Rambouillet, the “im- 
perial” family was greeted by a thunderous ovation on the 
part of some twelve hundred young Russians, who, after 
singing the Czarist hymn, proceeded to march past Cyril in 
perfect military formation. At the close of the review “Czar- 
evitch” Vladimir tearfully voiced his pride in “the future 
commanders of the national Russian army” and expressed the 
hope that he would “soon march in their ranks for the de- 
livery of Holy Mother Russia.” 

A few weeks before this demonstration in the woods 
General Miller had already marched up the Champs Elysées 
one Sunday afternoon at the head of five thousand nobles 
wearing their uniforms and decorations. Arrived under the 
Arch of Triumph, three long-haired archimandrites with 
towering cylindrical hats, carrying a miracle-working ikon 
from Nijni, had bobbed up mysteriously to swing tinkling 
golden censers over the battered eagles and standards, where- 
upon the White Guard had dropped reverently to its knees 
to sing “Boja Vsaria,” while five thousand hands were raised 
above the warble slab that covers the symbolic victim to 
swear death to the Marxist usurpers. 

Neither for the Paris show nor for the affair in the 
forest had General Miller bothered to obtain the necessary 
police permission. ‘The records do not show, either, that 
Miller ever received the slightest reprimand for his unauthor- 
ized parades. ‘This is the more surprising since the present 
prefect, M. Jean Chiappe, is the strictest disciplinarian of 
public demonstrations Paris has had since the Second Empire. 

‘Thus, under the benevolent eye of the French govern- 
ment, the campaign was started to weld the three or four 
million Russians outside the Soviet Union into one solid 
anti-Soviet bloc, which would be ready, as Miller said, ‘‘to 
function at a moment's notice, that is to say, in placing its 


man power and resources within twenty-four hours at the 
disposal of whatever Power or group of Powers is first to 
open hostilities with the red army.” The French authori- 
ties acted in an entirely different manner in the case of 
Spanish and Catalonian republicans recently; but it toler- 
ates active interventionist preparations among the white Rus. 
sians by permitting them to maintain three military estab. 
lishments in Paris, one on the rue Madame, another on the 
rue Condamine, and the third in the rue Mademoiselle. The 
government has furthermore allowed the establishment under 
its very nose in Paris of an Anti-Soviet News Agency, 
and to top it all, has granted permission for the launching 
of a white Russian corporation for the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. ‘Thanks to this almost protective attitude, the Rus- 
sian Dispersion has taken an altogether new grip on itself. 

Nothing has served to put more heart into the Russian 
monarchist organizations than the formation of the Poutilof- 
Becker Munition Company, incorporated in Paris in Decem- 
ber, 1930. According to the corporation’s charter, duly rati- 
fied by the French Ministries of War and Commerce, its 
object is “the manufacture, purchase, and sale of all varieties 
of war munitions, war equipment, and hunting arms.” The 
founder is Engineer Edgar Becker of Berlin, whose personal 
contribution to the corporation is a set of patents, including 
one for an “explosive shell of high fragmentation and its 
manufacture for artillery purposes or other ends.” The 
directorate of this company presents but a slightly abbreviated 
list of the St. Petersburg industrial oligarchy of Czarist days. 
Among the directors are Count Léon de Moltke-Huitfeld, a 
Dane; M. Alexis Poutiloff, former proprietor of the Poutiloft 
works, chief purveyors of munitions to the imperial Rus:'-2 
army; M. Etienne Lianosoff, director of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, who is also a member of the board of Royal Dutch. 

Chief among the powerful foreign patrons of the refu- 
gees in Paris must be counted Sir Henri Deterding. His 
sympathy for the cause of the exiles probably derives from 
two sources, the first being the expropriation by the Soviet 
Government of the oil wells and equipment formerly held by 
his company in the Batum region, and the second his marriage 
to a Russian princess. 

In September, 1930, Sir Henri appeared before a large 
gathering of Russian exiles and Parisian society folk, among 
whom were several leading French politicians, assembled in 
Sévres. They had met to open an annex to the Russo-Ar- 
menian College directed by the exiled Metacharist Fathers. 
Sir Henri made the prediction that the refugees would be on 
their way back home within a year. Private sources of in- 
formation, he intimated, led him to believe that the Com- 
munist regime in Moscow was heading full speed for dis- 
aster. He called upon the refugee youth to be ready to 
answer the call of their fatherland whenever it should come. 
As a token of his faith in their speedy repatriation, he pledged 
himself publicly on that occasion to match every dollar col- 
lected by the various Russian patriotic organizations for wat 
equipment with a dollar of his own. 
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The favorite French theory of cherchez la femme un- 
doubtedly holds the key to unlock the secret of many another 
mysterious source of revenue for Russian monarchist or- 
ganizations in France. The infiltration of Russian exiles inte 
French society, particularly noticeable in the chroniques mon- 
daines of conservative Parisian dailies of the Coty stamp, is 
responsible for the fact that at present no less than 3,000 
Russian boys are studying at the expense of wealthy French 
families. Many others follow courses in aviation. At the 
“Young Russian” reunions, which are fast becoming society 
affairs of the first magnitude and where the “Czar” and his 
brother Andrew occasionally appear, the Jugoslav legation is 
oficially represented. 

Something more definite to cheer the refugees than Gen- 
eral Miller’s periodic manifestoes has been the foundation of 
a bank of its own by the Russian Emigration in Paris on 
January 14 of this year. This institution, known as the 
Mutual Credit Union, has on its administrative council such 
men as M. Michel Kedieff, an ex-admiral in the Russian 
imperial fleet, and Count Nicholas Schebeko, former Rus- 
sian ambassador in Vienna, director of the Russian Associa- 
tion for the Liberation of the Fatherland, and member of 
the Executive of the Russian Monarchist Congress. M. 
Michel Bernatsky, whose name figures as that of one of the 
commissaries of the bank, is the former Minister of Finance 
in the Provisional Government. This man also served Gen- 
eral Denikin as financial adviser on the latter’s interven- 
tionist expedition. 

In March Paris newspapers also reported the found- 
ing of a new Russo-French publication, in addition to the 
half-dozen intervention-preaching bilingual dailies directed 
by Russians that are already in existence. This new peri- 
odical bears the name of Economic and Financial Studies, 
and has for its mission the examination of the validity of 
funds, industrial enterprises, and all manner of economic and 
financial undertakings on behalf of its subscribers. Its di- 
rectors include Baron Schilling, former chief of the Chan- 
cellery of the Foreign Ministry in Petrograd, and M. Nicho- 
las A. Basily, his one-time assistant at the same institution, 
who achieved international notoriety in pre-war days as the 
writer of a report urging an immediate war for the open- 
ing of the Straits and the solution of the Constantinople 
question. 

Miller came to Paris in February, 1930, a few weeks 
before General Koutiepoff’s disappearance. He had been 
engaged in organizing the anti-Soviet front in the Far East. 
In March he proclaimed the unity of command for all fronts, 
with himself as commander-in-chief. In December he made a 
trip through Eastern Europe, visiting among other places 
the concentration camps in Bulgaria and Jugoslavia where 
the remnants of Wrangel’s army are colonizing tracts of ter- 
ritory set aside for their benefit by the governments of these 
countries. After his return to Paris the General’s optimism 
led him to convoke some English and American newspaper 
correspondents, to whom he said: “I have just passed in re- 
view my troops in Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. . . . In spite of 
hardships my soldiers have preserved discipline, subordina- 
tion, and the mental state of a well-instructed army. ... The 
moment serious troubles break out in Russia, we will mobilize 
rapidly and appear on the frontiers. We are convinced that 
we will sweep the peasant population with us on our march 
to Moscow. Our ranks are complete and thoroughly or- 


The day war starts, another half-million Russians 
are ready to join us. What we need at the present time is 
arms and munitions to equip 100,000 men. This money will 
be forthcoming the moment Europe understands what we 
have known all along—namely, that it is only by engaging 
in an armed struggle with communism that the religion 
and civilization of Russia can be saved.” 

“In Paris,” went on the new Russian war lord with 
astonishing frankness, “there exists a Russian High War 
College. This institution cannot begin to satisfy all those 
who wish to attend its classes. Nevertheless, we have suc- 
ceeded in teaching the basis of military science to more than 
10,000 men. This is what I want understood: We are ready. 
We are awaiting the hour. .. . We are awaiting the call of 
the Russian Fatherland with impatience!” 

In the interval that elapsed between the utterance of 
these words and their publication in English newspapers, 
notably in the Sunday Referee, the Government of M. ‘Tar- 
dieu was overthrown and replaced by a Cabinet under M. 
Theodore Steeg. At the first session of Parliament at which 
M. Steeg appeared as Premier, he was asked whether the 
government was aware that the white Russians maintained a 
military academy on French territory. General Miller took 
the hint and put the soft pedal on his saber-rattling inter- 
views. He replied in Renaissance, a reactionary Russian 
journal published in Paris, that the Russian Military Union, 
of which he is the head, had not really set up a formal war 
college, but had merely instituted classes where members of 
the union could come “to refresh their knowledge of mili- 
tary science.” The distinction seems negligible if regard is 
had to the explicit “Military Guide” published by the union. 
This book states that “strategy and general staff theory” are 
taught by General Golovine. The “technical military engi- 
neering course,” it is found upon investigation, differs in 
no essential point from the course in military engineering at 
the Polytechnique or St. Cyr War Academy. The ‘‘Guide” 
furthermore sets forth that admission to these classes is “open 
to all young Russians above the age of sixteen,” a statement 
that seems scarcely reconcilable with General Miller’s re- 
freshment classes for veterans. 

The G. H. Q. of the white army, located on the rue 
Madame, according to information supplied to the Chamber 

of Deputies under M. Steeg’s administration, regularly is- 
sues Communiqués and army orders signed by General Miller 
or his staff officers. General Miller, in the course of ques- 
tioning by reporters, admitted that he was “almost daily” in 
receipt of reports from agents in all parts of the world, “‘in- 
cluding Soviet Russia,” and that “all information on events 
and personalities in the Soviet Union is carefully tabulated 
and filed for future reference” by volunteer clerks. Most of 
these clerks are ex-nobles who, in turns, give a day's work at 
headquarters to the national cause. The Koutiepoff affair 
revealed that two hundred Russian chauffeurs in Paris take 
turns in placing their taxis at the disposal of the General 
Staff one day a month. Incidentally, it was this volunteer 
service that proved the undoing of Koutiepoff himself; for 
it is supposed that he was hailed in Russian by a chauffeur 
on the morning of his disappearance, and that he stepped into 
the car parked outside his home as a matter of course, think- 
ing the driver to be a member of the Military Union. Every 
hypothesis seems legitimate in an environment seething with 
espionage, intrigue, and counter-intrigue. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO THINK— 


THEY THAT 
TAKE THE 
SWORD 


by EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


Author of “The History of British Civilization,” 
“Those Earnest Victorians,” etc. 


Not a history of wars, but a history of WAR, its cause, its 
effects, its nature, worked out through the whole course of 
the human story, from primitive man to 1930. 
KIRBY PAGE in The World Tomorrow writes: “An indict- 
ment of the war system ... deserves superlatives ...A 
highly rewarding contribution which points the way of escape 
from the suicide of civilization . . . The author, an eminent 
historian, with a wide perspective writes with swiftly moving 
passion.”’ 


Fully Indexed. $4.00 


THE KINSMEN 
KNOW HOW 
TO DIE 


by Sophie Botcharsky 
and Florida Pier 





“A book of rare power.” 
The true story of a young 
Russian nurse’s experience 
throughout the War. 

“Graphic pictures breath- 
ing with life, excitement, 
humor and pathos.”—John 
Cournos, Scrib With 
frontispiece portrait $3.00 





WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











"Beauty risen from the dead” 
in a Great Translation 


THE SONNETS 
OF PETRARCH 


Translated by JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


the first time the immortal 


OW for 
Sonnets of Petrarch are available to 
readers of modern English in a sustained 
by a distinguished 


and living translation 


modern poet. Mr. Auslander’s translation, 


all the 


and singing ecstasy of the sonnets, is a re- 


passionate warmth 


which captures 


markable work of vast literary value. No 
poetry written among the skyscrapers could 
be more modern and appealing than this 


famous sonnet sequence. $2.50 


LONGMAN, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Finance 
The Future of the Railroads 


Pr ‘HE most famous names on the roster of American rail. 
roads are under a cloud in the investment markets 
Many dividends have already been reduced or omitte; 
and it is suspected that similar action will be taken by roads such 
as the New York Central, New Haven, Baltimore and Ob 
Lehigh Valley, Union Pacific—lines which a few years a 
possessed unquestioned stability and financial power. ‘Two and 
a half years of business depression, coupled with bus, truck, and 
waterways competition, have cut into operating revenues to 4 
point where numerous lines, well regarded not so long ago, ar 
now failing to earn their bond interest. The latest complet 
monthly figures show gross operating revenues for 171 Class | 
roads amounting to $350,000,000, compared with $467,500.00 
in the same month last year and $566,700,000 a year before that 

Conditions on the New York Central, as shown by the 
September 30 balance sheet and income account of that company 
indicate some of the details of what has been taking place 
the latest quarterly period that billion-dollar line earned on); 
$225,366, compared with $8,813,775 in the same quarter 
1930. Current or ” assets decreased by $16,746,028 and 
current liabilities increased nearly $28,000,000, to a point where 
they were some $17,500,000 greater than the offsetting quick 
assets. Unfunded debts, principally bank loans, are believed to 
be between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

Impairment of financial strength among the leading |! 
goes far beyond the question of dividends and interest payments 
in its effects. It will curtail the scope of those inter-company 
affiliations which were progressing with so much vigor three 
years ago, in the form of direct purchases of stock, the setting 
up of groups such as the Van Sweringen holdings centering 
around the Chesapeake and Ohio—Nickel Plate, and the creation 
of holding companies like Pennroad and Alieghany Corporation. 
Tremendous amounts of capital are needed for these operations 
and neither the roads nor the public are in a position to furnis 
that capital now. Hence, we are likely to see a pause in tha 
striking movement toward consolidation which bore such a « 
ous relationship to the federal government’s policy of consoli- 
dation, as imbedded in the Transportation Act of 1920 and in 
trusted to the Interstate Commerce Commission for execution 
With mergers rendered more difficult from the financial stand- 
point, and with the existing law admittedly a failure in several 
directions, we are evidently approaching a point where a new 
policy with regard to railroads will have to be evolved. 

When all this is said, however, it should also be said that 
from the standpoint of the investor who looks beyond the im- 
mediate situation—the “long-pull” investor, as he is known in 
Wall Street—the stocks and bonds of the best companies maj 
soon look like bargains. It is not the function of this column 
to act as investment counselor, but a situation like the present 
one is so striking that it demands notice. The fact is that rail- 
road stocks, as a group, were never split up, inflated, and carried 
to fantastic market levels to anything like the extent of indus 
trial stocks. The ultimate revival of business activity can 
hardly fail to have striking effects on the railway outlook. 

Two points, at least, should be kept in mind by those who 
are awaiting investment opportunities in railroad shares. first, 
these investors should be prepared to go along with little or no 
income for a considerable period. ! 


“quick 


Second, it may be doubted 
whether the stocks of roads which are faced with reorganiza- 
“cheap,” even at present levels. 

S. Parmer HarMAN 
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These two novels are 
dominating the literary scene — ee 
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OUR LAWLESS 
POLICE 


“Tt -A BURIED TREASURE _ | Potercement’or the tam 


by ERNEST JEROME 








by ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS wy, 

1“ The sort of book every 
k American should read.”—F. 
ne One of our foremost writers has written a new story to stand F. V., New York Evening 

beside her two American classics: The Great Meadow and The Post. “He has achieved the 
es | Time of Man. “Comedy as wise as it is exciting.”—Mary Ross, uncommon feat of moving 
its . ee . . our sympathies by the very 
Herald Tribune. ““A human comedy of an appealing and genuine alata, Aiihe Meneains 
™ quality.”—New York Times. “She has not disappointed the hope a is alaels tk ie Blea, 
ms and expectation of many who regard her as the most important R. L. Duffus. $3.00 
- figure of present day American literature.”—William Soskin, e 
on N. Y. Evening Post. The Literary Guild Section for November. 
" || $2.50. Limited, signed edition, $7.50. BROWN 


. AMERICA 


The Story of a New 


Race by EDWIN R. 
J O B THE STORY OF EMBREE. 
A SIMPLE MAN The President of the Julius 
: Rosenwald Fund has written 
¢ By JOSEPH ROTH a brilliant and informative 
popular book on the Negro of 
. Translated by Dorothy Thompson today—the new race. “I have 
‘ , , enjoyed eve inute of it. 
t || This story of a modern Job starts in the ghettos of Russia, moves “ay ge air aun 
: to the streets of New York and ends as a vivid and unforgettable —Sherwood Anderson. $2.50 
memory in the hearts of its readers. “An inspired book.”—New ° 
|| York Times. “So full of tenderness, so genuine in its emotion, e 
+ || so poignant ...a book to remember.”—The Saturday Review. EDUCATION 
, “Touches us to tears.”—Isidor Schneider, Herald Tribune. ‘Has of a PRINCESS 
| - it aoe than a —_ of the greatness of the Old Lage by MARIE, Grand 
|| Jegend whence it takes its name. —Lewis Gannett, Hera Duchess of Russia 
|| Tribune. “Brilliant in its tenderness and poignancy.”—S pring field 
| : , An international best-seller, 
, Union. The Book-of-the-Month Club Selection for November. the real story of a Romanov 


$2.50 princess. Illustrated. $3.50 
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NEW RUSSIA'S 
PRIMER 
The Story of the Five-Year Plan 


“I know of no book on Russia that has 
to such an overwhelming degree the 
charm of this Primer.” Maurice 
Hindus. $1.75 





A Naturalist 


in Brazil 
By Konrad Guenther 


This enchanting picture of tropic 
life is comparable to Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions” in delicacy of 
observation. Translated from the 
German. 111 illustrations. 


$5.00 


SPARKS FLY 
UPWARD 
By Oliver La Farge 


“A novel soundly planned, vigorously 
narrated . .. at its heart is serenity 
and wisdom.”—Saturday Review, By 
the author of “Laughing Boy.” $2.50 








George Washington by Bernard Fay 


“Foreign estimates of our great men are always interesting because inevitably 


they take points of view not to be expected from an American. 


But the able 


French author of the life of Benjamin Franklin has not misunderstood his Amer- 
icans. His scholarship is sound, and the novelty in his book is discovered in the 
French ease and lightness with which he handles his history.".—Henry Seidel 


Canby 


Illustrated, $4.00 





MIRROR OF 
A MAGE 
By Vicente Huidobro 


One of the fascinating products of 
the Spanish literary renaissance is this 
novel study of Cagliostro. $2.50 





Dostoevsky 
By E. H. Carr 


“The best book on the man in any 
language.” — New York Times. 
“Absorbing, beautifully written, 
tragic yet glowing.” — Charles 
Hanson Towne $3.50 


SHERIDAN 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 


“Splendid accounts, graphic, concise, 
vivid . . . make this an important 
addition to Civil War literature ... 
New York Post. Illustrated, $4.00 








Crowded Years by William G. McAdoo 


“No better picture of the Wilson administration from the inside has been con- 
tributed to this generation. Mr. McAdoo reveals a simple, direct, and convincing 
style with little embroidery and yet with unusual charm. A climaxing story—vividly, 
swiftly, delightfully told."-—William Allen White 


Illustrated, $5.00 





WITCHCRAFT 
MAGIC AND 
ALCHEMY 
By Grillot De Givry 


A mine of fascinating facts and occult 
lore with 376 bizarre pictures (ten 
in full colors). Limited Edition, $10.00 





Bret Harte 
By George R. Stewart 


The first adequate life story of a 
living paradox who wrote of 
frontier rufhans and yet wore a 
monocle; and was a_ passionately 
patriotic American who lived in 
Europe 24 years. Illustrated. $5.00 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
IN EUROPE 


By Frank A. Southard 
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The Critic’s Dilemma 
I. Science or Art? 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


ULLY developed schools of art usually inspire sys- 

tems of aesthetics which accompany and defend them. 

Sometimes the artists themselves, aware that they 
have departed from tradition, sketch out a theory intended 
to justify their novel processes. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
it is the first admirers of the new methods who assume the 
duty of demonstrating that these methods correspond either 
o the discovery or the rediscovery of the true nature and 
purpose of art. And yet, inevitable as this process is, it is 
notoriously true that really first-class work usually long out- 
lives the theory which was supposed to justify it, and that 
taste, however variable it may be, is generally more stable 
than those rationalizations of it which constitute criticism. 

Nothing could, in this connection, be more instructive 
than to compare a certain passage in Vasari with a certain 
better-known paragraph in Pater. Both of these commenta- 
tors felt a very particular admiration for the Mona Lisa of 
Da Vinci, and yet it would be impossible to guess from their 
two descriptions of its qualities that the same picture was in 
question. Pater is concerned with certain spiritual qualities 
which he believes it to have been the painter’s purpose to 
suggest. Vasari is concerned almost exclusively with the ac- 
curacy with which the realistic details of a face have been 
reproduced and, in fact, bases no inconsiderable part of his 
appreciation upon such things as the rendering of the bloom 
of the cheek and the imitation of each separate eyelash. 

Nor is it to be supposed that we have here to do with 
nothing except a personal idiosyncrasy, for in general the men 
of the Renaissance attributed a very great importance to that 
accuracy of imitation which most modern painters so utterly 
abominate, and we need look at no more than the writings 
of the past hundred years to realize that theories of literature 
have been at least as discordant as theories of painting. 

In the first place, the whole conception of the function 
of criticism was twice inverted during the course of the cen- 
tury. When it began, the critic was firmly seated in the 
judge's chair, and was generally expected to pronounce an 
author guilty or innocent in accordance with the laws of the 
republic of letters. Then romanticism unseated him, and 
fifty years after the heyday of the autocrats the critic him- 
elt was proclaiming the purely personal character of his 
opinions and boasting of the fact that he merely subjected 
himself to the influence of his author in order to discover 
what that author was about. The “judgment” had given 
way to the “impression,” and “myself in connection with 
Shakespeare” was the accepted formula. But though that at- 
titude is still common enough, it is no longer undisputed. In 
the minds of many aestheticians it is “impersonality” rather 

than “sensitivity” which is the mark of really valuable criti- 
cism, and the more advanced of the intellectualist critics 


_ 





" The first of a series of three articles by Mr. Krutch. The second will 


n an early issue.—Epitror THe Nation. 


have once more seated themselves upon the judge’s chair. 
Nor has change been any less obvious in the accepted criteria 
for the evaluation of individual works of art. 

Indeed, rival systems have contradicted one another so 
flatly that it might almost seem as though new groups of 
critics had set up shop by the simple process of inverting the 
cardinal doctrine of their competitors, and as though ingenu- 
ity had been exhibited chiefly in the discovery of new sets of 
opposing aims or qualities which could be championed. ‘Thus 
the Tolstoyian contention that the only valid test of literary 
value is moral usefulness is met by the aesthete’s proclama- 
tion that morality has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
matter, and by his determination to demonstrate the fact by 
selecting the most morally repulsive materials as well as the 
most morally perverse conclusions. Thus also a Bernard 
Shaw, speaking for the creators of a whole school of drama 
and fiction, declares that “happiness and beauty are by- 
products’ —by-products of, that is to say, that earnest social 
conviction and earnest social purpose which another school is 
ready to denounce as not only wholly foreign to the purpose 
of art but utterly destructive of even any capacity for a genu- 
ine aesthetic experience. And if these examples will serve as 
illustrations of the violence of disagreement which has existed 
between confidently asserted opinions concerning the rela- 
tionship of literature to morals and sociology, even briefer 
allusions to other such contradictory contentions must suffice. 

Flaubert convinces his admirers that the sine qua non of 
literature is style, and that style is characterized by its con- 
tinual employment of the one precise and accurate word 
which perfectly defines the idea or the thing; but Verlaine, in 
a scarcely less well-known and scarcely less influential pas- 
sage, banishes from literature whatever is precise, and calls 
for the nebulous, the vague, and the ambiguously evocative. 
Another whole school professes to have discovered the secret 
of art in its expressiveness. It assumes that a work is valu- 
able in so far as it reveals or expresses the man behind it, 
but the critics whe form this school appear wholly oblivious 
of the fact that another and a newer school finds the absence 
of any obvious personality in a piece of literature one of the 
signs of its authentically literary character, and exalts above 
everything else an objective detachment, especially in poetry. 
Even this is not all, for just as psychology seems just about to 
define the nature of that relationship (long assumed to exist ) 
between the poet and the dreamer, Paul Valéry announces 
with Orphic finality that “whoever says poetry says the very 
opposite of dream.” 

Nor—it must be remembered—were any of these mutu- 
ally destructive contentions lightly advanced or lightly held. 
Not only was each the product of a passionate conviction, but 
each was illustrated by works of very considerable merit, 
which seemed to owe their excellence to the fact that they 
embodied a recognition of the principle in question. Each 
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vas, moreover, the occasion of a very considerable body of 
interesting critical writing, and gave currency to the names 
of certain critics, each of whom was, for a time at least, the 
center of a genuine cult, whose members not only spread the 
doctrine of their master, but very often adopted toward the 
uninitiated that attitude of condescension which is the true 
mark of the disciple. 
It is, for example, not long since the expressionistic the- 
‘roce (known in America chiefly through Spin- 
“Cre riticism”) were on the tip of every know- 


ee - 
inv’ commentator’s tongue, but new leaders—T.. S. Eliot, for 


itive ( 


example—are now in fashion, and these same commentators 
now assume toward those tainted with a taste for the “ex- 
sive’ the same pitying contempt formerly reserved for 


“ bd ”» 
expression” really 


I 
tl who did not realize that only 
counted. Sometimes one wonders, indeed, whether or not 


more condescending reviewers fully realize how wholly 


the doctrines of the leaders who replaced 


incompatible are 
one another in such rapid succession. Anatole France’s Pyr- 
rhonic skepticism—the limit!ess relativism of his critical prin- 
had hardly been understood until some, at least, began 


“Standards”: Remy de Gourmont’s rationalistic, 


ciples 
to babble of 
materialistic, and analytic approach was still known chiefly 
began to be bruited about that the 


to the illuminati when it 
idvanced in literary matters were now interested chiefly 


T rally 
hysies, mathematics, and a “synthesis,” or that they 
= ‘very least, thrown away their copy of “La Disas- 
sociation des Idées” in order to thumb the pages of Valéry’s 
“Soirée avec M. Teste” and Eliot’s ““The Sacred Wood.” 
‘There was even, for a time, a not wholly ununderstand- 
, 


able doubt concerning the side of the fence upon which some 


“Thus some 


of the 


naive persons supposed that Joyce and Eliot represented only 
stage of “decadence,” that theirs was 
general “‘je m’en 


leading creative writers were to be sought. 


the most advanced 
cynicism, a skepticism, and a 
f—tism’’ which had only carried them farther upon the road 
previously taken by their less extravagant predecessors. But 


it was, of course, soon discovered that Joyce and Eliot were, 


merely a 


on the contrary, austere classicists following in the footsteps 

of Homer and of Dante, and that one of them at least was 

headed irresistibly toward the church. ‘This discovery, 

over (and purely incidentally), corresponded roughly in time 

with the discovery that the physical sciences, instead of being, 

it had commonly been supposed, materialistic and atheistic, 
on the contrary mystical and pious. 

Perhaps the criticism of literature should be a science, 
nd perhaps science should be what it pretends that it is 
positive knowledge of external phenomerta arrived at by 
es of experiment and of induction wholly uninfluenced 


But it is evident enough that, at 


proce 


' 
by prejudice or desire. 
least in their more usual manifestations, neither is either. 
lhe conclusions of science are, on the contrary, commonly 


neither positive nor wholly uninfluenced by the tempera- 


mental prejudices of scientists; and criticism, which so fre- 


quently and so radically changes the premises which determine 


if 1 
its alm 


exactitude or a detachment equal even to those of science. 


methods, and standards, does not achieve either an 
But if criticism is not a science, then it must—if we accept 
the conventional dichotomy—be an art, and it is, indeed, just 
because of its artistic character that its premises are subject 
to such frequent variation. For art, it must be remembered, 


owes its charm to the fact that it is so freely plastic. 


———__ 


Man is surrounded by stubborn facts, even when he 4 
not recognize some of them as such. The universe in y 
he lives is a universe given to him, and there is little +] 
can alter as radically or as frequently as he would like. 
art is a realm of human freedom; it is perpetually 
molded in accordance with human desires, some of which 
no more than temporary and wayward fancies; and the wor\; 
of imagination is delightful exactly because it is so much |e 
stubborn than the world of fact. Human society could no 
endure if the human nature of one epoch were actual, 
different from the human nature of the next as artists com. 
monly represent it to be—if, for example, the men of th. 
twentieth century were actually as different from the mep 
of the nineteenth as the characters of D. H. Lawrence ar. 
different from the characters of Thackeray. Neither woul! 
literature be the continuous thing which it is if its 
character varied as rapidly and as radically as changing cri: 
cal attitudes would seem to call desirable. But just as hun 
society gains a kind of stability from the very physio! 
and instinctive bases of human behavior, so the continuity 
literature is maintained by aims and methods and funct 
which remain the same despite certain variations and despite 
the emphasis upon these variations which critical theories 
provoke. 

Nor is it this plasticity alone which suggests that cri 
cism is an art, for the actual function which it performs ; 
the function of all art, since it rationalizes and gives tempo: 
ary form to our experiences with literature just as literature 
rationalizes and gives temporary form to our experiences with 
nature. What we ask of a novel, for example, is an arrange- 
ment of the facts we know in accordance with an intellectual 
and emotional scheme acceptable to our minds. We exp 
it to read some sort of order into the bewildering complexit 
of phenomena, to show how a sequence of events may be in- 
terpreted in a way which justifies our attitude toward lite, 
and to find a place for those standards and judgments 
preferences which we cherish. But criticism does { 
world of art what art does for the world of phenomena. 
sets up those same imaginary boundaries and establishes th 
same quasi-absolutes which literature finds itself obliged t 
hypostasize when it undertakes the task of providing us with 
a thinkable and feelable schematization of the material with 
which it deals. Nor is this all, for just as literature serves 
to suggest and direct experiments in living, so too criticism 
serves to suggest and direct experiments in writing. Like 
literature again, it helps to formulate those creeds which may 
be changed tomorrow but which, by the very fact that they 
are believed, give courage and strength and determination to 
the man who is writing a book as well as to the man whio 1s 
molding a life. 

Lite and literature may flow on, and neither m 
what it seems, but the phenomena of both can be understoo 
only when art has translated them into logical terms. ‘1 he 
critic—usually, at least—is only endeavoring to make art— 
which is to say, a logical whole—out of the separate phenom- 
ena of literature, just as the novelist or the poet is endeavor- 
ing to make art out of the separate phenomena of nature. 
Critics, like poets, differ among themselves because critics, 
like poets, are dealing with a realm which is not given to 
man but created by him—with a realm in which, and for thi 
very reason, values are not so much discovered as brought 
into being by a fiat of the imagination. 
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N the fourth of July, 1862—a day that had no politi- 
cal significance for them whatever—a young man of 
thirty and three young ladies some twenty years his 

r went rowing on the Isis River that flows through Ox- 
irown. ‘The afternoon, by the young man’s own descrip- 

, was “golden”; the young ladies, and particularly the 

one, whom, in his precise classical way, he called “‘Se- 

’ were, to judge by the many photographs he made 
n, unusually beguiling; and he himself, having spent 
ny years in the entertainment of his eight younger sisters, 
iiready an accomplished story-teller. It was not sur- 
orising, therefore, that when the sun on the water got too 
+ and they stopped under the shade of a hayrick to rest, he 
uld have provided royal fare for them. He told them a 

It was “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
lhe Reverend Mr. Dodgson had been ordained deacon 
y the Bishop of Oxford the year before. He had already 
sent eleven years as undergraduate and lecturer at the uni- 
and was destined to add another thirty-six years 
there before death cut short his Oxford residence. His life, 
, fact, was spent in an almost monastic retirement. He 
emerged, it is true, to attend the theater—although at times 
be underwent a struggle with his conscience when he did so; 
he was a frequent and gracious dinner host—until he arrived 
at middle life, when even this became too strenuous for him. 
But his only real diversion, the occupation, as far as his let- 
ers and his life reveal, from which he derived happiness, was 
the entertainment—and the highly successful entertainment 
—vof little girls from five or six years old to perhaps fourteen. 
He loved them—dozens of them; and there is no question 
t they loved him. His pockets turned out treasures for 
them, puzzles, pictures, acrostics, riddles, rhymes, and his 
mind was stored with other treasures. He wrote them let- 
ters, he took them to the theater, he was host to them at 
linner, he made photographs of them in every conceivable 
pose. When he was with them he was not the Reverend 

Mr. Dodgson at all. He was Lewis Carroll. 

“Lewis Carroll” was first used as a pseudonym in 1856, 
signed to a saccharine little poem in a magazine called Train. 
But long before that the spirit of Lewis Carroll had been 
visible in the manuscript magazines that Charles Dodgson 


wrote for his young sisters at the rectory where they grew 


At twelve he wrote Useful and Instructive Poetry; 


‘two years later appeared the Rectory Magazine; and by 


‘49 he was writing the Rectory Umbrella, which had in 
tmany of the germs of “Alice.” The Rectory Umbrella was 
ucceeded in its turn by Misch-Masch, which continued 
intil 1862. It contained among other things a highly ob- 


cure bit of verse called “She’s All My Fancy Painted Him,” 
which is nothing more or less than an early and not very 





t 
o™ 


il 


ich altered version of the defense offered for his theft by 

he Knave of Hearts; and there appeared also a “Stanza of 
Saxon Poetry” which was none other than our old and 

r friend “Jabberwocky” with substantially the same com- 
nts and glossary expansively bestowed on Alice by 
mpty-Dumpty in “Through the Looking Glass.” “Alice,” 


Mr. Dodgson and Lewis Carroll 


By DOROTHY VAN DOREN 





therefore, did not like Athena spring full grown from her 
creator’s brain that golden afternoon. 
ing quite properly for many long years, and although the 
three Liddell girls were the first to see her in something like 


She had been grow- 


her present form, she had long possessed a certain corporate 
entity. 

Before “Alice” was completely off the presses, Lewis 
Carroll was making himself felt again, this time vastly to 
the discomfiture of his elders and betters at the university 
which housed and should properly have subdued him. ‘Notes 
by an Oxford Chiel” are a series of pamphlets, not signed 
with the famous pseudonym but sometimes with the initials 
“DPD. L. C.,” which plenty of persons found no trouble in 
recognizing as those of the young deacon. In 1865 appeared 
“The New Method of Evaluation as Applied to x.” This 
was not, as it might have seemed to be, a serious dissertation 
on a given aspect of mathematics, but a highly impertinent 
and equally amusing discourse on one of the matters that 
were then roiling the university, the question of how large 
a stipend it was fitting to bestow on Professor Benjamin 
Jowett, already more than a quarter of a century at Balliol, 
and one of the most famous masters of Oxford. It had been 
decided that £500 was a more suitable annual reward for 
Professor Jowett than the £40 he had been receiving; but the 
controversy had waged bitterly while it lasted, and young 
Mr. Dodgson’s impertinent formula—‘Let U = the 
versity, G = Greek, and P = Professor. Then GP = Greek 
Professor; let this be reduced to its lowest terms and call 
the result J”—added nothing to the comfort of those who had 
suffered defeat. In the same year he wrote “The Dynamics 
of a Particle,” which again was not what it seemed but a 
geometrical treatment of the contest between Gathorne 
Hardy and Gladstone for the university seat in the House 
of Commons. One of the “definitions” 
gives its tone: “Plain Superficiality is the character of a 
speech in which any two points being taken, the speaker is 
found to lie wholly with regard to those two points.” 

Perhaps the most joyful of the “Notes by an Oxford 
Chiel,” however, was the famous “The New Belfry of Christ 
Church, Oxford,” first published in 1872. A few months 
before, an architectural monstrosity had been erected as an 
adjunct to Christ Church, and no one criticized it more 
severely than the Reverend Mr. Dodgson. His dissertation 
is divided into thirteen chapters. Three of them follow: 


uni- 


in this document 


No. 1. On the etymological significance of the new 
Belfry, Ch. Ch. 

The word “Belfry” is derived from the French bel, 
“beautiful, becoming, meet,” and from the German frei, 
“free, unfettered, secure, safe.” ‘Thus, the word is strictly 
equivalent to “meat-safe,” to which the new Belfry bears 
a resemblance so perfect as almost to amount to coinci- 
dence. 

No. 4. On the chief architectural merit of the neu 
Belfry, Ch. Ch. 

Its chief merit is its simplicity—a simplicity so pure 
so profound, in a word, so simple, that no other word 
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will fitly describe it. The meager outline, and baldness 
of detail, of the present Chapter are adopted in humble 


imitation of this great feature. 
No. 5. On the other architectural merits of the new 


Belfry, Ch. Ch. 
The Belfry has no other architectural merits. 

In the course of a moderately long life—he died at the 
age of sixty-six—the Reverend Mr. Dodgson wrote or re- 
ceived 98,721 pieces of correspondence, manuscript, or printed 
matter, exclusive of books. This we know because he very 
carefully numbered them and filed them and cross-indexed 
And not a few of the thousands were letters to 
children. Here again is Lewis Carroll, unmistakably, al- 
though he rarely signed them. “I have been awfully busy, 
and I’ve had to write heaps of letters, wheelbarrows full, 
almost,” he wrote. “And it tires me so that generally I 
go to bed again the next minute after I get up: and some- 
times I go to bed again a minute before I get up.” Or, 
“Though rushing, rapid rivers roar between us (if you 
refer to the map of England, I think you'll find that to be 
correct), we still remember each other, and feel a sort of 
shivery affection for each other.” The following, dealing 
as it does with a remarkable tale in natural history, is per- 
haps worth quoting at some length. 


them. 


. that reminds me of a very curious thing that happened 
to me at half-past four yesterday. Three visitors came 
knocking at my door, begging me to let them in. And 
when I opened the door, who do you think they were? 
You'll never guess. Why, they were three cats! Wasn’t 
it curious? However, they all looked so cross and dis- 
agreeable that I took up the first thing I could lay my 
hand on (which happened to be the rolling-pin) and 
knocked them all down as flat as pancakes! “If you 
come knocking at my door,” I said, “J shall come knock- 
ing at your heads.” ‘That was fair, wasn’t it? 

Yours affectionately, 
Lewis CARROLL 


\Ily Dear Acnes: About the cats, you know. Of 
course I didn’t leave them lying flat on the ground like dried 
no, I picked them up, and I was as kind as I 
I lent them the portfolio for a bed 

they wouldn't comfortable in a real bed, 
you know: they thin—but they were quite 
happy between the sheets of blotting-paper—and each of 
them had a pen-wiper for a pillow. Well, then I went to 
bed: but first I lent them the three dinner-bells, to ring if 
they wanted anything in the night ... and as they rang all 
the bells al/ night, I suppose they did want something or 
other, only I was too sleepy to attend to them... . 


flow ers: 


could be to them. 


have been 


were too 


‘The Reverend Mr. Dodgson was the author of sev- 
eral books on mathematics. (At this point one may as well 
sadly declare that there is no truth in the old story about 
\Ir. Dodgson and the Queen. The story went that Her 
Majesty, having been graciously pleased to read “Alice,” 
conveyed to the author that he might be honored by sending 
Whereupon he made her a present 
of “An Elementary Determinants.” Mr. 
Dodgson categorically denied this in every detail.) Never- 
theless, he did write a number of books on mathematics. 
But Lewis Carroll wrote “Symbolic Logic,” which, unlike 
the mathematical works, is taken seriously by logicians and 
is, indeed, an indispensable handbook of the subject. I say 
Lewis Carroll wrote it; he certainly put his name on the 


her another of his books. 


‘Treatise on 





_ ——_ 






title-page. And a very brief examination of the contents 


















































would assure the reader that he, and not Mr. Dodgson, Wha 
was responsible for them. In how many books of logic, jo, HJ -hoan 
example, would the following propositions appear? ¥ ex] 
No muffins are wholesome; Rever 
All buns are unwholesome. hardly 
Buns are not mufhns. gnalys 
Some pillows are soft; - t] 
No pokers are soft. —_ 
Some pokers are not pillows. Se 
Some candles give very little light; have 
Candles are meant to give light. in d 
Some things that are meant to give light give very hem 
little. will r 
p 
No fossil can be crossed in love; : 
An oyster may be crossed in love. aren | 
Oysters are not fossils. * 
urti 
As examples of “Trios of Concrete Propositions, proposed i 
as Syllogisms: to be examined” these are, I believe, unex- 9 she m 
ceptionable. But they have a slightly looking-glass tinge I 4: fro 
to them, as if the Red Queen might have invented them in & pegin | 
one of her off moments. As indeed, in one way, she did. the up 
So much for Lewis Carroll, the friend of children.  gyty-n 
He was, in some respects, not at all kin to the Reverend HB{ do : 
Mr. Dodgson. In other respects the kinship is not so dis- J copies 
tant as is ordinarily supposed. More than once the Canon J pyer, ; 
of Oxford expressed his pain and his distaste for blasphe- @% hundre 
mous or sacrilegious or in any way irreverent speech. ‘This 9B en's | 
went sometimes to lengths that even his pious nephew and @& {reside 
biographer was obliged to smile at. He went to a perform- HJ goon ¢ 
ance of “Pinafore” given by children, and of the famous vund: 
“Damme, it’s too much,” of the Captain and the chorus he 
wrote: 
I cannot find words to convey to the reader the pain 
I felt in seeing those dear children taught to utter such 
words to amuse ears grown callous to their ghastly mean- 
ing. ... How Mr. Gilbert could have stooped to write, 
or Sir Arthur Sullivan could have prostituted his noble T 
art to set to music, such vile trash, it passes my skill to 
understand. 
This is prudery, of course; it is also pedantry of a sort that 
gave Lewis Carroll his lasting fame. If anything distin- D 
guishes “Alice” more than any other thing, it is plays on 
words. Lewis Carroll and Mr. Dodgson both had a pas- T 
sionate feeling for the precise, the exact, the inescapable 
meaning of one word as distinguished from every other 
word. When Mr. Dodgson heard “damn,” it meant to 
him eternal damnation in hell-fire, at which he, as a sin- U 
cerely believing Christian, found ample cause to shudder. 
To hear children gaily consigning themselves and each other T 
to perpetual torment was not, to him, amusing. ‘This punc- 
tilious exactitude was at the bottom of much that was dis- 
tasteful to him in the conversation of his friends. 
It was a part of his nature, as was the fact that he T 
found most of his joy in the society of little girls—never 
little boys—because they were full of “white innocence and yi 





uncontaminated spirituality.” It was a part of his nature, 
too, that he wished never to admit, to adults at least, that 
he was Lewis Carroll, that he would not receive letters s0 
addressed to him at Oxford, and that he wrote, to a child 
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ho asked him for an autograph of Sir John Tenniel: 
Whatever made you think I knew Mr. Tenniel?” Pesy- 
hoanalysts may busy themselves with the delightful task 
f explaining these things and of adding to them that the 
geverend Mr. Dodgson stammered so badly that he could 
yardly read aloud in public. He is an interesting case for 
woalysiss His life was evidently not a particularly happy 
ay He was tortured by self-doubt, by soul-searchings 
‘) the subject of his unworthiness, by “the unholy 
‘houghts, which torture with their hateful presence the 
‘ancy that would fain be pure.” When these difficulties 
he been resolved, to everybody’s satisfaction—and who 
.n deny that there will be a certain interest in having 
‘hem resolved 2—Lewis Carroll will remain, because Alice 
«il remain, forever fixed and true. 

She has been rendered into fourteen languages. Chil- 
jren may read her in French and German and Swedish 
and Italian and Spanish; they may listen to the Mock- 
Turtle’s puns all over Europe—though one or two of 
‘hem have been too much for the translators—and may trace 
the mouse’s tail down the page from east to west as well 
3; from north to south. Little Chinese children, indeed, 
begin at the right-hand bottom of the page and follow it to 
the upper left, and very strange it looks. One hundred and 
sixty-nine English editions have appeared since the first one; 
| do not know how many thousands, perhaps millions, of 
copies have been read, and dog-eared, and wept and laughed 
ver, and thrown away. For many years more than the 
hundred that have passed since Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
on's birth in January, 1832, Alice will be a nursery and 
freside companion to children and their elders. That after- 
noon of leisurely rowing on the upper Thames has borne 
abundant fruit. 


“ 


Rich Return 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


To give up hope, and find 
Nothing cankered, nothing crossed ; 
All we feared wind-lashed and lost, 
Anchored 


Deep in earth’s unwavering mind— 


To see the broken mold 
Winter-rotted, cracked with thaws, 
Sky-clean with hepaticas, 
Unspotted, 

Unforgotten, manifold— 


To feel the rich return, 
Rising pressure of the ground 
In the blood till there’s no bound 
Or measure 

To an hour’s immense concern— 


This is the lover’s trust: 
His renewal, God’s repair; 
To find, with havoc everywhere, 
Nothing cruel, 

Nothing cankered, nothing lost. 


The Steam-heated Room 
By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


The morning was itself not quite awake 
that rose into the room and dressed itself 
up in its customary shapes and shadows. 


A darkness that lay warm inside my eyes 
refused again to face the filling light 

that saw it and dissolved it through the lids. 
Then as I rose a soundless shattering 
quivered the room and tapped the ceiling. 


And every further motion of my getting up 
contended with a weight I did not see, 

the weight of warmth that droops the heads of nerves. 
I thought, what can it be? The steam valve answered, 
there, like a legless cricket chirping 
news of the sealed-in-iron summer. 


The mechanical tropic in my room, 
so signaled, pushed, as from an upturned sun, 
blunted like warm lead and turned as dull, 


up heavy heat. 


The new waves drove the old 


that pressed upon the walls and harder on 
my feebler wall of skin that held together 
so much that seemed to want to come apart. 


It is a little thing to do to raise the window 
yet strangely hard. The nerves so lax to rouse 
need time to wake the muscles. 

The body has not finished with 


its slow assembling of familiarity. 


I thought of men in snow who feel in drifts 
for faggots, or dead branches breaking 


and splintering off the frost, make fire 
that has a hopeless pallor against snow 
which as it melts retreats, as into armor, into ice. 


It looked ironical that I should have 


this opposite numbness, and should be 

at so much pain, in winter, to fetch a little cold. 

I raised the window, shivered as I took 

the breeze upon my cheek which warped, as cold skin 
warps with heat. 
watering in new air. 


The steam took on a sudden shimmer 


I felt the need of putting something in my mind 
to serve as gapemate to my sense of this, 

or as the sort of shadow we make out 

growing to a stranger when we know 

enough to say about him, “he is who—.” 


This is the thought that has contented me, 
being a city man who loves a big one, not 
the town that barely leaves off being country: 


The hardships of our comforts are our tests. 
The city builds a kind of strength in man 
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to cope with too much warmth and too much ease; 
a courage in him to be free in crowds; 

a wisdom to know more than neighborhood, 

a tolerance that leaves to newspapers 


the reading of glass houses and the stones. 


A city man will shy off from a calf; 
a countryman smells into hell in subways. 


Books 


Statesman a la Mode 


Crowded Years. By William G. McAdoo. Houghton Mifflin 


Company. $5. 

ET no one pick up this book with the expectation that it 
will contain important historical revelations, new light 
upon the making of Wilson and his Administration, or 

some startling inner history of the war. It is in its essence, like 
the man who wrote it in collaboration with William E. Wood- 
ward, at times frank, often engaging and very naive. It reads 
as if it had been dictated to a reporter, for the conversational 
The “I's” “flash by like telegraph poles 
from a railroad train.” “I shall not give a complete digest”; 
“I shall not weary you with going too much into detai!s,” and 
so on. But here is the very McAdoo who came to New York 
from Tennessee with a bride and no money, who sold bonds and 
then practiced law; who conceived the idea of tunneling under 
the Hudson; and who, upon the strength of his personality, 
his face with its strong suggestion of Lincoln, and his skill in 
selling himself and his scheme, carried the idea through to com- 
pletion. Into the offices of the financial mighty he found his 
way; to the elder J. P. Morgan himself, to Elbert Gary, and 
all the rest. Miraculously they not only gave him money; they 
permitted him to head his company, so that with the aid of great 
engineering he carried his plan through to success. 

Then came the Wilson opportunity. William F. McCombs, 
an unknown and temperamentally unhappy graduate of Prince- 
ton, conceived the idea of booming Wilson for the Presidency, 
McAdoo voluntarily enlisted in the 
cause and found his great chance. His native shrewdness, his 
knowledge of men, an ability to play conventional politics while 
championing a high idealism, a complete faith in democracy 
which called for the freeing of the electorate from the very 
plutocracy that had backed him and his tunnel—all these com- 
bined to make him indispensable to the candidate. His con- 
flict with McCombs and McCombs’s shortcomings and intense 
jealousies; how nearly McCombs wrecked Wilson during the 
Baltimore convention by advising surrender; how McAdoo stood 
alone on the burning deck; and how McCombs raged jealously 
during and after the campaign—all this is set forth here, with- 
out bitterness or rancor, in reply to McCombs’s own story. 
Naturally, McCombs, who essayed a role far beyond his pow- 
ers and his physical strength, was enraged when McAdoo got 
a Cabinet job while he was asked to content himself with the 
ambassadorship to France, just as George Harvey raged be- 

suse he could not win the ambassadorship to the Court of St. 
these Woodrow Wilson early selected 
jobs themselves, and many of them were quite shameless 


style holds throughout. 


as did George Harvey. 


lames discoverers of 


their 
in lett ny it be known. 

Mr. McAdoo insists that he assured Wilson at the outset 
that he labored for him with no thought of office; but, as would 


ninety-nine men out of a hundred, he accepted a Cabinet post 


a 


with alacrity. With no financial experience whatever, he ,... 
put into the Treasury in true American style, and thaw tt 
made good. When the war came he took on office after ox., 
until he held six vital ones—an unequaled achievement jp pe 
history. He does not deny that he did extremely well jp ,) 
of them, and furnishes much striking proof thereof. notahle 
as to the railroad administration. The Administration of y};. 
he was a part also did extremely well. It accomplished “go-. 
than all the Administrations of the previous fifty years me 
together”! But here many specifications are clearly Gialinell 
the volume was doubtless not large enough. He does speak ; 
detail of his own part in putting through the Federal p.. 
serve Act, without, to his credit be it said, claiming to be th. 
author thereof. In delightful, gentle self-satisfaction he show: 
in page after page how Glass, Vanderlip, Warburg, and ,)| 
the Wall Street men were at times or always wrong, and } 
always right. He even boasts of his Machiavellian strategy j, 
pretending to advocate—and swearing he meant it re 
cise opposite of what he desired, as in the matter of his {a} 
proposal of a Treasury bureau bank, in order to frighten o; 
maneuver his Congressional and Wall Street adversaries jnty 
the position he wished them to take. That there might b» 
some question regarding the ethical propriety of such acts neve; 
enters his head. It was merely clever maneuvering—a series 
of happy triumphs over his enemies. 

As for his naivete, his courtship of Mr. Wilson’s daugh- 
ter is described in these unblushing words: 


le 


It was not long before I discovered that my interest in 
her was more than platonic. Being twice her age, I re- 
solved that I could never tell her about it; it didn’t seem 
quite fair to her, in the first place, and again, I was not 
vain enough to believe that she could ever consider me in any 
other light than that of a friend. . . . Miss Eleanor and | 
danced together frequently. At such times, with the rosy un- 
folding of waltz music in the air, stern resolves against self- 
revelation are likely to dissolve in a mist. I made up my 
mind to propose to her. I did not know when I would make 
my confession; I awaited a favorable moment. It is rather 
curious about proposals. . . . One evening she remarked 
that she was leaving in a few days to spend Christmas at 
Pass Christian, on the Gulf coast. That was December of 
1913. I knew that I should not see her again for several 
weeks; it seemed a long time. So there, sitting on a park 
bench in the evening twilight, I made my confession. 


What a bucolic scene—and what bucolic taste! 

But this is only one instance. He is profoundly pleased 
that after their first baby came and it was suspended in a 
metallic crib outside of a window for its daily naps, the sight- 
seeing autos stopped regularly to point out the “granddaughter 
of the President.” And with regard to the wily Arthur James 
Balfour, who came to Washington in April, 1917, as the head 
of the British War Mission, and to mislead Messrs. McAdoo 
and Wilson by his failure to tell them of the secret agreements 
among the Allies (Wilson’s alleged ignorance of which helped 
on his undoing in Paris), our genial autobiographer exclaims 
“IT found in him a delightful gentleman with an unmistakable 
If I had not known his anteced 


The 


air of breeding and culture. 
ents, I should never have taken him for a man of affairs. 
mark of the university was all over him.’ What a fortunate 
thing it is that Mr. Balfour is not alive to read this. ‘That 
great philosopher and sly politician would probably take ‘t 
out on our American people once more in order to achieve re 
venge. At any rate, it is a historic fact that Mr. McAdoo sur 
vived his disappointment that Balfour was neither an Elbert 
Gary nor a Charlie Schwab. 

But if Mr. McAdoo is at times as childlike as he is bland 
he can also show his teeth, as in his references to Mr. Hoover 
The President's chief distinction in the war 
tributing free food to the Belgians—was, says McAdoo, “« 


present 
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no, 1 fancy, as I judge from long observation that the job of 
ng away things requires very little wear and tear on one’s 
pility.” The next time Mr. Hoover appears it is because he 

-atly alarmed” the country by “dire prophecies” of a food 
shortage, for which he blamed Mr. McAdoo’s railroads—a 
falsehood, because the railroad administration (i.e., McAdoo) 
“had the matter well in hand and the problem was being 
olved rapidly.” McAdoo is quite sure Hoover’s statement gave 
much aid and comfort to the Germans. McAdoo countered, 
ind Mr. Hoover appeared at McAdoo’s office with his counsel, 
\Jr. Glasgow, to be told that he must not air his complaints 
a the press but go to the proper authorities. Says Mr. Mc- 


Adoo: 


“ 


Mr. Glasgow said, while Mr. Hoover made a minute 
examination of the floor, that Mr. Hoover would do that in 
future. Mr. Glasgow finished his say. Mr. Hoover com- 
pleted his inspection of the floor and they took their de- 
parture.... 

Glasgow did all the talking, Hoover sat with downcast 
eves, like a difhdent schoolboy. Beyond the greeting when 
he came in and his goodby, I do not recall that he had any- 
thing to say. Glasgow told me, on Hoover’s behalf... 
that Mr. Hoover regretted his statement. 


One of the most interesting chapters of this most readable 
hook is the son-in-law’s tribute to his father-in-law. In it the 
old enthusiasm survives; 


We have here the intellectual aristocrat who speaks 
from the high tower of intelligence; whose words are vivid 
with the essence of the world’s culture, whose ideas are 
neat and clear and precise. 

Woodrow Wilson was a great man in the true sense. 
He possessed vision and creative power, the two primary 
qualities of a great mind. He looked over the heads of other 
men, above the confusion of contemporary events, to distant 
horizons. There was no trace of intellectual squalor in 
his life; none of his ideas came from the slums and back 
alleys of thought; he had an innate capacity for lifting all 
his mental processes to a lofty plane. 


I violate no confidence when I say that, although there were 
frequent times when Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Wilson disagreed, 
Mr. Wilson entirely agreed with his son-in-law in this estimate 
of himself. 

When it comes to the war itself Mr. McAdoo has nothing 
but the old threadbare reasons for our participation. Why 
did we have to pull the chestnuts out of the fire with such 
moral and financial disaster to ourselves when Wilson had 
declared that there must be “no victors and no vanquished”? 


Because it was not possible to avoid war with honor. 
... To have stayed out after the insults that had been slapped 
into our faces for more than two years would have made the 
word American a synonym for coward in every quarter of 
the world. ... The United States would have become a uni- 
versal target of contempt. 


What a pity that Mr. McAdoo has not been abroad since the 
war to find out what our Allies, and the rest of the world, 
have thought of us, the contempt in which they hold and held 


! 


us! But the champion statement of all is the following: 


Even when war with Germany became inevitable, the 
President did not take the final step until the whole country 
was behind him. He did not want to lead an unwilling 
people into the most terrible war in the history of mankind, 
and much of the hesitation with which he has been so harshly 
accused was the result of that attitude. 


There is only one word to be applied to this: it is a de- 
liberate and crass falsehood. And no one knows this better 
than Mr. McAdoo. Why, if this was true, was it necessary 
to send thousands of Americans to jail; to browbeat and blud- 
geon hundreds of thousands of others into subscribing to the 
Liberty Loans at the behest of Mr. McAdoo’s strong-arm 





bond salesmen? Someone ought to get this child statesman 
to read the record of what happened in the great Scandinavian 
sections of the country which were so united in their opposi- 
tion to war. Someone ought to tell him about what the feel- 
ing was in certain sections of his own beloved Southland. He 
should talk to the leaders of our 12,000,000 Negroes. Some- 
one ought to ask him why his secret service was swelled into 
thousands upon thousands of men and the country filled with 
spies, military and civil, if the country was all for the war, 
Someone should ask him why the New York police broke up 
And what about the State 
Councils of Defense whose first duty it was to deal with the 
seditious, the disaffected, the dissenters? ? 


meeting after meeting of Irishmen. 


But what's the use? 
No man could pen such a misrepresentation and honestly ex- 
pect it to be swallowed by even the most gullible. It is enough 
to render dubious every statement in the book. Certainly, had 
it been true it would not have been necessary for Mr. McAdoo 
to let loose a veritable flood of Liberty Loan orators, cajoling, 
wheedling, lamenting, threatening, browbeating, and all the 
time describing the Germans as ‘‘worse than snakes” and then 
apologizing to the snakes for having compared them to such 
fiendish creatures in human form. Mr. McAdoo may have 
forgotten these speeches; there are a good many thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen who have not. 

Naturally after such a statement it is idle to expect any 
realization in this book of what the war did to America. Of 
course Mr. McAdoo is opposed to our remitting the Allied 
debts and paying off all his Liberty Loans ourselves—he wants 
to take the West Indies in exchange for them. He tells us 
nothing about our having saved democracy—for the Bolsheviks 
and Mussolini. He has failed te tell us how gloriously our 
participation in the war to end war has ended war for all 
time. He marvels at the terrible Administrations which fol- 
lowed that of his father-in-law, but this child statesman shows 
no understanding that Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, the 
black reaction we have lived through since the war, the en- 
thronement in Washington of the very masters of capital and 
privilege whom he and Wilson sought to fight are all the direct 
result of our going to war to save our “honor.” 
in large degree is the depression in which we live. 

Oh, yes, there is one interesting reference to the present 
grave situation which is also the true measure of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s statesmanship: 


And so also 


Among other things of primary import, it is the business 
of political science, to consider the deeply rooted defect of 
our Civilization which makes a part of our people extrava- 
gantly rich and another part of them desperately poor; 
and which causes cycles of economic depression with their 
evil accompaniment of widespread unemployment and dis- 
tress. We must find out the exact causes of poverty, not as 
politicians but as scientists of humanity, and then we must 
set about devising remedies. 

We must try to discover why there are so many un- 
happy people in a country that is so rich in material wealth. 

These are fundamental problems. They go deeper than 
the income tax, or the tariff, or the building of battleships. 
The politics of the future will have to deal with them, not 
in a spirit of partisanship, but with the fair-minded atti- 
tude of the scientist. 


Thus does he realize the gravity of the world crisis; thus does 
he understand the grave plight of the capitalistic system, in 
the collapse of which he was one of the chief agents! This is 
the original contribution in this grave hour of one who is still 
talked of as a fitting candidate for the Presidency. 

Yes, this is, as I have said, an entertaining book, full of 
romance, full of drama, the story of the typical rise of the poor 
but honest American boy to the seats of the mighty. Doubt 
less it will please, and perhaps inspire, many—but not those 
whose minds are mature, who are capable of reasoning deeply. 
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For them it will be a melancholy record. It remains a strik- 
ing example of how men may rise to the highest place, not 
because of long and arduous intellectual service in behalf of 
their country, not because of long training in finance or ad- 
ministrative office or statesmanship, but because they at the 
right moment adopt another man’s ambition and cleverly di- 
rect it to its goal—and then help to mismanage and betray the 


country which has honored them. 
Oswatp Garrison VILLARD 


The Men of Property 


Maid in Waiting. By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.50. 

ROM a respectful perusal of Mr. Galsworthy’s latest 
Fk book, the reader learns that 

1. When a young man is in trouble, you should help him 
by finding him “the perfect girl.” 

2. The course of true love never did run smooth. 

3. Beneath the oddity of his accent (made odder still by 
Mr. Galsworthy’s peculiar slang trouvailles), the most bluster- 
ingly energetic American conceals a heart of gold. 

4. The Very Best Families, less wealthy than in the good 
old days, have to endure some inconvenience in a sadly democ- 
ratized England. 

5. Nevertheless, old England is fundamentally sound be- 
cause its fine old generals and fine old admirals and fine old 
statesmen are fine and old. 

6. It is distressing to see animals killed for sport and 
equally distressing (not to say puzzling) to see so many poor 
persons starving in the streets of London. 

From a comfortable armchair in his Surrey garden Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has, for two decades, been gazing at the his- 
tory of his time in pop-eyed and shocked bewilderment. Mr. 
Galsworthy now takes the White Man’s Burden from Mr. 
Kipling’s shoulders and ballyhoos (with dignity) the fine old 
ruling class which, after two hundred years of that arduous 
labor involved in properly regulating the flow of working-class 
blood, has finally brought England to its present position of eco- 
nomic and political eminence. Mr. Galsworthy’s manly voice 
(slightly touched with mellow emotion) rings out: 

All over the British Empire men made more or less 

in this image were doing the work and playing the games 

of the British World. The sun never set on the type; his- 

tory had looked on it and decided that it would survive. 

Satire darted at its joints and rebounded from an unseen 

armor. 

It would be interesting to hear what Mr. Gandhi—not to 
speak of any Lancashire mill-worker—would have to say to 
this fine old utterance. 

But in applauding the sentiments, we must not forget the 
plot of “Maid in Waiting.” Hubert Cherrell, an officer and a 
yentleman—one of those splendid young English heroes whose 
manly qualities are apparently identical with a complete inca- 
pacity for lingual expression—has, in self-defense, murdered a 
Bolivian muleteer in the course of a journey of exploration. 
His story is not believed; and it remains for his sister, Dinny, 
to clear the family name of dark dishonor. Mr. Galsworthy 

under the impression that she accomplishes the job by turn- 
ing on her typically English charm (synonymous, it would seem, 
with thoroughgoing innocence before the spectacle of life) ; but 


even the gentlest of readers is more apt to view her success in 


terms of the esprit de corps of the propertied classes. Having 
picked the right ancestors, Dinny is able to ring the right door- 
bells. Young Hubert’s honor, after as ingenious a series of 


obstacles as Mr. Sabatini ever thought of, is finally vindicated; 


and the spirit of old England pulls through, gentlemen, as jt 
always does and, please God, always will. 

Galsworthy piddles while England burns. The author oj 
one of the most interesting social novels of the century polishes 
the buttons on the tunics of senile generals while his country 
passes through the preliminary agonies of a gigantic class up. 
heaval. Is it possible that the decay of Galsworthy’s own 
property-owning class has so befuddled his brain that al! hj 
shrewdness, all his seriousness have departed from him? |s this 
smooth husk of barren words, which had a successful seria] 
career in the pages of The Ladies’ Home Journal, the work of 
the author of “The Forsyte Saga’? Has this dignified and 
decent-minded man fallen so fatally in love with his own popu- 
larity that he must perforce indite saccharine fairy tales {or 
marshmallow-minds? Or, as one would like to suspect, js 
“Maid in Waiting” just one huge typographical error? 

CLIFTON FapImMan 


Emma Goldman 


Living My Life. By Emma Goldman. Alfred A. Knopf. Two 
volumes. $7.50. 
Come! Let us lay a crazy lance in rest, 
And tilt at windmills under a wild sky! 
For who would live so petty and unblest 
That dare not tilt at something ere he die, 
Rather than, screened by safe majority, 
Preserve his little life to little ends, 
And never raise a rebel battle-cry! 


Ah! for the weapon wistful and sublime, 

Whose lifted point recks naught of woe or weal, 
Since fate demands it shivered every time! 

When in the wildness of our charge we reel 

Men laugh indeed—the sweeter heavens smile, 
For all the world of fat prosperity 

Has not the value of that broken steel! 


HESE stanzas, though by no more revolutionary a writer 

than John Galsworthy, might have served Emma Gold- 

man as a battle song, for they express almost perfectly 
the inner value and the outer futility of her lifelong rebellion. 
Her autobiography expands this theme into two long volumes, 
richly alive and possessing that special quality of power that 
comes from unrestraint. If the story is a record of many de- 
feats, it is at least a brave achievement in its own right. The 
author manages at the same time to order events and to loose 
the whole flood of her emotion. One recalls the dismal chaos 
of adventure and confession that usually results from such 
copious exposure. But Emma Goldman’s nature is a large one: 
her emotions are terrific and her mind surprisingly order!) 
The result of these forces, working for once in easy unison, is 
a fine piece of writing, unnecessarily full and detailed but al- 
ways absorbing. 

The story of her life is almost too voluminous to sum- 
marize. It reaches over sixty-two full years and describes her 
active participation in the turmoil of the revolutionary move 
ment during more than forty of them. Emma Goldman her- 
self marks her real “birth” by the date of the Haymarket hang- 
ings in 1887, for it was that tragic event which woke the passion 
of revolt that has flamed through all the years. Since then she 
has written and lectured, published a magazine, led strikes, 
fought the police, endured the third degree, addressed mass 
meetings, been in and out of jail. She helped Alexander Berk- 
man in the preparations for his attempt on the life of Frick 
during the Homestead lockout; and for years afterward she 
fought for Berkman’s release from prison. She defended the boy 
who shot McKinley and was accused of instigating his act. She 
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W. E. Woodward: A great prohibition nove) 
has appeared; portraying with reality and vivid- 
ness the destructive anti-social effects of liquor in 
a complex civilization. 





H. L. Mencken: Such stuff moves me and I 
like a lot of it. 


Philadelphia Record: The novel will hold 
the reader spellbound and absorbed from the first 
to the last of its four hundred odd pages. 


Robert Herrick, in the New Republic: Mr. 
Sinclair has neglected no angle, no aspect, no de- 
tail of this grotesque squabble; political, religious, 
social ; bootlegger, boozer, politician, officer ; alco- 
holic art, literature, theatre, press. 











The Outlook: Mr. Sinclair has never written 
a greater novel than this; and it is the greatest 
of any sort that has thus far appeared on pro- 
hibition. 










$2.50 wherever books are sold 


Horace Liveright: Apart from my convic- 
tions regarding prohibition I consider it a mag- 
nificent, highly interesting and thrilling novel, 
indicting the farcial yet tragic enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment as nothing else yet 
has done. 


Kathleen Norris: Magnificent. Not in ten 
years have I read a novel so strong—so daring— 
and with so much thrill and humor and human 
weakness and strength on every page. He has 
painted the American scene as no other writer of 
our generation could. 


New York Herald Tribune: A hammering, 


sneering, indignant, Upton Sinclair novel. 


The Christian Science Monitor: Not for 
wet “intellectuals,” but rather for the great mass 
whose eyes will be opened by it to the falsity of 
their insidious propaganda. 


UPTON SINCLAIR'S 


greatest novel 


—_praised, denouneed, defended 
A —but all in superlatives? 


WET PARADE 
























by Robert Cantwell 


LAUGH AND 
LIE DOWN 


An unusual—and important—first novel about 
our disturbing youngest generation. 






“Cantwell can write rings about most novelists in 
the experimental ficld. The reader interested in the 
most intense and eloquent expression of the modern 
mood is confidently referred to him.”—William 
Soskin, N. Y. Eve. Post. One of the best and most 
unusual first novels of the year.”,—N. Y. Times. 


2.00 
















by Margaret Sanger 


MY FIGHT FOR 
BIRTH CONTROL 


The thrilling story of a struggle with 
organized bigotry and intolerance. 


“For those of little faith in human endeavor, and for 
those of deep belief, it is a heartening record. It 
tells how this woman with a message for our times, 
but without wealth, or influence, or greater learning, 
or notable powers, has succeeded in making herself 
heard.”—Beulah Amidon in The New Republic. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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has lectured on the drama and argued for birth control. She 
opposed the war and the draft and the repressions that fol- 
lowed them. She worked for the release of Mooney and Bil- 
lings. She was deported to Russia—without doubt illegally— 
and there she plunged into the post-revolutionary struggle. 
Outraged by the ruthless repression and centralized control of 
the Bolshevik Government, she left Russia, and since then has 
bitterly attacked Soviet methods. 

Through all this Emma Goldman has led a vivid personal 
life; she is no ascetic devotee. She has loved many men, hated 
a good many more, and has established friendships that seem 
to have outlasted the more intense relations. Her range of ac- 
quaintance is impressively varied, outside as well as within the 
revolutionary army: writers and politicians, actors and minis- 
ters and prostitutes crowd the pages of the book. 

But her personal affairs and emotions should in no way be 
segregated from her more public ones. Emma Goldman dis- 
plays a complete incapacity for, or disinterest in, the usual sorts 
of differentiation. The emotion that drove her was a single 
force, whether it was directed against the might of the govern- 
ment of Russia or toward the fulfilment of personal passion. 
The excitement of a mass-meeting was akin to the thrill of an 
embrace. A few sentences occurring early in her book will 
illustrate this quality: 

Then Most ascended the platform, and everything else 
seemed blotted out. I was caught in the storm of his elo- 
quence, tossed about, my very soul contracting and expand- 
ing in the rise and fall of his voice. It was no longer a 
speech, it was thunder interspersed by flashes of lightning. 

Ihe meeting was at an end. Sasha and I filed out with 
the rest. I could not speak: we walked on in silence. When 
we reached the house where I lived, my whole body began to 
shake as in a fever. An overpowering yearning possessed 
me, an unutterable desire to give myself to Sasha, to find 
relief in his arms from the fearful tension of the evening. 


Similarly, Emma Goldman's response to the misery of man- 
kind at large was as strong and personal as her sympathy for 
a suffering friend. Her collective emotions moved her as only 
private feelings move most of us. And she talks of all her pas- 
sions with impartial frankness—a frankness surpassingly simple 
and pure, even childlike. 
Herein lies her undeniable power. Her emotion is both in- 
tense and universal, her expression of it—in words and actions 
unrestrained, her courage completely instinctive. She is con- 
temptuous of any intellectualizing that stands in the way of 
faith and action. Always she feels first and thinks later—and 
less. I realize that I am describing here a process common to 
the rest of the human breed, but a difference is created by the 
and strength of Emma Goldman’s capacity for emotion, 


ranye 
“wishful thinking” 


which render insignificant by comparison the 
ot most of us, 

How attractive and how terrifying is this unabashed ac- 
eptance of feeling as the test of action! ‘The primitive pas- 
are justified, even harnessed to high and impersonal aims; 

laborious processes of analysis are made to appear sterile; 
rather anemic and cynical. Life 


m becomes something 
We may reject 


lent color and warmth and meaning. 
satisfactions as immature, but some part of our being 
feels itself “petty and unblest’’—and unful- 
|. No wonder the authorities, whether in Soviet Russia 
or the United States, consider Emma Goldman a menace. Such 
consecration and abandon are permissible only when they are 
on the “right” side, and they are seldom to be found on the 
rivht side for they ally themselves naturally with rebellion. 
‘They become of value only when wars are to be fought, reli- 
gions founded, or revolutions made, and then only for a brief 
while. Emma Goldman was created to ride whirlwinds, 
But the value of such emotion to the individual seldom 


ns envious, 


es 


tails. A person like Emma Goldman needs, I feel sure, {¢y, 
external rewards. She thrives not on success but on oppor. 
tunities for expression, and her vitality is renewed from springs 
of feeling that never go dry for reasons of outward circym. 
stance. Her publishers advertise her book as a record of de. 
teat. So it is if one is to judge it in terms of objective results. 
But as a study in subjective achievement what a_ personal 
triumph these volumes reveal! Frepa Kircuwey 


A Mississippi Dreiser 


The Cabin in the Cotton. By Harry Harrison Kroll. Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $2. 
HIS novel has great defects, but its very faults give jt 
not a little of its interest; they are indeed deeply in- 
volved with the author’s chief virtue, which is a passion- 
ate absorption in his subject matter. Mr. Kroll undoubtedly 
has the first requisite of literary talent—the capacity to see the 
essential features of his material, and to concentrate on them. 
The story is confined to the life of a Mississippi cotton planta- 
tion, an economic and social organization which is the last rem- 
nant of feudalism in this country. The conflict of viewpoint 
that makes the story is the strife between the planter and his 
poor-white tenants, and Mr. Kroll, with the true instinct for 
drama, puts these warring attitudes in one person, his hero, 
who is a poor white educated out of his class by the beneficence 
of the planter. Thus Danny Morgan is divided between loy- 
alty to his “own folks” and gratitude to his employer. Now, 
the planter—in this respect doubtless typical of his feudal class 
—pads the accounts of his tenants, so that they never “pay out” 
in retaliation the tenants burn the plantation store and the gin 
house. Morgan is privy to the rascality of both parties: which 
side shall he choose? His desire for self-advancement (he 
passionately wishes to be “like” the planter folk) urges him to 
betray his kin; his better instincts tell him that true character 
is the best ambition. After partial betrayals of both loyalties 
(which Mr. Kroll motivates and builds up with considerable 
power) he finally, in a melodramatic scene at the end, repudiates 
the planter and becomes a sentimental hero. 

The trouble with the plot is this: there is constant vacilla- 
tion between a sociological, or pseudo-economic, thesis and a 
pure interest in the characters. It is dramatically most effective 
to limit the scene to the plantation, a complete world confining 
the destinies of a hundred lives: to Morgan there could be 
nothing higher or more powerful than the planter, nothing more 
abused and debased than the tenant. But as a social thesis, which 
is the chief impulse of the book, it is curiously false: the planter 
exploits the tenant, but the whole agricultural system is ex- 
ploited by big business. Doubtless the planter, in this situation, 
should be noble, and refuse, even if ends cannot be met, to ex- 
ploit the tenant in return; but he is not noble, he is human. 
To make the economic thesis of the book credible, Mr. Kroll 
would have been compelled to analyze the whole economic sys- 
tem of the country—which his dramatic instinct, or perhaps a 
kind of saving ignorance, would not let him do. But, as it 1s, 
his chief character does not wrestle with fate; he wrestles with 
an incomplete economics. 

Danny Morgan is thus an abstraction. The only characters 
who come to life are three or four poor whites, incidental char- 
acters who are not involved in the oversimplified terms of the 
thesis; these are rich in conception, and show a thwarted power 
in Mr. Kroll for disinterested contemplation of people. The 
planter, feared and hated by his tenants, is not feared enough; he 
is only abstract injustice. Mr. Kroll has little insight into the 
complex forces that have made the Mississippi planter. For 
the same reason he misses the true vulgarity of the planter's 
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iayghter in the vulgarity of his hero’s perceptions of her: the 
pete of the planter class is a great mystery that the hero thinks 
1. on fathom with motor cars and fine clothes. The fuddled 
sero and the magnificent rich—shades of Mr. Dreiser; and | 
vyink it is remarkable that a writer with much of Dreiser’s 
wer, and some of his conscientious vulgarity, should have 
me out of a Mississippi plantation. ALLEN TATE 


The Battle of Determinism 


The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics. By Max 

Planck. W. W. Norton and Company. $2. 

N this little book, the translation of an address delivered 
| at the University of Leyden in 1929, the originator of the 

quantum theory attempts to piece together an intelligible 
wad unified world picture after the revolutionary upheavals of 
the new physics. To the outsider it comes with a shock to be 
wold that relativity is not part of the revolutionary upheavals, 
but belongs rather to the system of “classical” physics. The 
real upheavals, as Professor Planck points out, came as a result 
§ the development of the quantum theory, that puzzling con- 
-eption which introduced a living contradiction into physics by 
siving radiant energy at one and the same time both corpuscular 
ind wavelike properties. To cap the climax, it was revealed 
a this connection that electronic processes—the basic processes 
§ the physical world—could not be traced continuously from 
moment to moment and point to point, and that no laws of their 
behavior could be formulated except those of a statistical kind, 

ling with group averages rather than with individuals. 

The public is aware of how Eddington has utilized these 
facts to generate a skepticism of science and a reinstatement of 
‘ree will and traditional religion. There is no determination 
soverning the physical world, and the boasted laws of the scien- 
rst are nothing but statistical averages of processes that are 
themselves undetermined and free! In this book Professor 
Planck takes the other tack. He makes a deterministic profes- 
sion of faith, and tries to show that the facts of the quantum 
theory, properly interpreted, have not upset the belief in cause 
nd effect. 

In the formulation of electronic processes two equivalent 
mathematical methods are now available. One of these is the 
nethod of matrix mechanics, which, without making any physi- 
| suppositions about non-observable magnitudes, gives a sta- 
tstical account of electronic interaction. ‘The other is the 
method of wave mechanics, which developed around the great 
scovery of De Broglie that a material particle possesses an 
sociated wave relationship. This scheme, besides straight- 
ning out the original contradiction of the quantum theory by 

wing that not only radiation but matter itself has the 
ial properties of corpuscularity and wave structure, offers 
n explanation of electronic processes that is far less dis- 
thing, even though its practical results are the same as those 
t the other method. The matrix method puts the scientist 
tace to face with ultimate entities that seem to have an arbi- 
trary will of their own, and the fact that these entities obey a 
tatistical regularity appears to him rather specious—a calm 
irtace over an underlying chaos. On the other hand, from 
te wave approach the behavior of the electrons is something 
‘lat grows out of an organic interconnection of nature, although 
‘or various technical reasons the scientist can give only a sta- 
tistical description of that behavior. 

Planck stresses the wave theory as a support for determin- 
‘sm exactly as Eddington stresses the matrix conception as a 
upport for indeterminism; and it may be said that, between 
the dogmatic profession of determinism on the one hand and 
the dogmatic profession of indeterminism on the other, the real 
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philosophic significance of the quantum theory is in danger of 
being lost. For a long time philosophers have been criticizing the 
scientific conception of causality or determinism, not with the 
idea of discrediting science, but rather to show that scientific 
causality is in the nature of a formal scheme, supported by 
reality but not an ultimate translation of reality. In other 
words, they were interested in showing not that reality is with- 
out connection, but rather that the particular type of connection 
we are looking for in natural science is only a partial aspect of 
the ultimate interconnectedness of things; ard that as such it 
legitimately leaves room for the approach of ethical idealism 
in human relations, and incidentally for the growth of science 
itself, which would be paralyzed if reality were identified with 
a particular scientific system. The philosophers’ criticisms fell 
on deaf ears, largely because the scientist in his professional 
work was occupied with framing perfect mechanical systems and 
never realized that these systems, like ready-made doors, were 
fitted to reality by the use of certain arbitrary constants, screws 
and hinges so to speak, which marked the junction between hard 
fact and human theory. As it happens, through the shifting of 
the scientific context the physicist has now become professionally 
more aware of the formal character of his scientific construc- 
tions. “hus, when he has to deal more and more with statisti- 
cal formulations he realizes that he is working obviously with 
aspects of things rather than with their ultimate nature. But 
this is no reason for distrusting statistical knowledge, which is 
no more and no less formal than the so-called causal knowledge, 
whose formal character was simply disguised. 

In short, there is no reason to despair of science, as Edding- 
ton does, and rush to theology. Nor should it be necessary to 
revive the faith in science by postulating beyond the realm of 
observation a metaphysical determinism whose contradictory 
character was revealed long ago. Instead of vain repining and 
equally vain consolation, scientists should rather adopt the joy- 
ful spirit of Spinoza, who rejoiced at the discovery of his own 
errors because they enabled him to climb ever higher on the 


road to wisdom. BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


A Neo-Romantic Poet 


Panama, or the Adventures of My Seven Uncles. By Blaise 
Cendrars. ‘Translated from the French and Illustrated 
by John Dos Passos. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

OHN DOS PASSOS has made a felicitous translation of 

a group of poems by Blaise Cendrars, at least one of which, 
“' the long Prosody of the Transsiberian, has been a famous 
example of modern poetry for almost a generation. Dos Passos 
has much in common with Cendrars; he has the same vibrant 
revolutionary spirit, the same overwhelming interest in the 
actual world with all its characteristic sores, the same love of 
travel, the same effect of speed in writing combined with in- 
difference to musical perfection. Nevertheless, the appearance 
of Cendrars’s poems in English tempts one to reconsider the 
whole twentieth-century school of poets with which the versa- 
tile Swiss Parisian is identified. 

Cendrars is one of a number of writers and painters who 
used to gather about Guillaume Apollinaire in Paris and who 
ihsorbed much of that fertile man’s instructions as well as his 
rift for pleasantries. Through Apollinaire, toward 1910, the 
cubist movement in painting grew articulate; in the reviews he 
founded, Blaise Cendrars, André Salmon, Max Jacob, and 
many others were launched or relaunched upon the _ public. 
Later the dadaists, or super realists, such as Philippe Soupault 
ind Louis Aragon, blossomed under Apollinaire’s friendly of 


fices. Even certain (recently deceased) Russian poets, such as 


Yessenine and Maiakovsky, hark back to the same source; 


while younger American poets have not escaped the influence 
of this school, received either at first or second hand. Thes 
various writers, though differing in personal accent and sty|. 
do exhibit a perceptibly common point of view upon the affairs 
of the twentieth century, and as a group oppose themselves t, 
the literature of the neo-Catholics, or neo-classicists, whos 
philosophies, according to the foreword by Dos Passos, “ar 
vaguely favorable to fascism, pederasty, and the snob-mysticism 
of dying religion.” 

Cendrars, who certainly shares some of Apollinaire’s hop 
ors as a forerunner, reflects both the more adventurous artistic 
qualities and the weaknesses of his school. Broadly speaking 
his poetry is “‘neo-romantic” in its feeling; and we perceive this 
best when we compare him to Valery or the later T. S. Eliot 
Like Apollinaire he found himself at odds with the mechanized 
and rather brutal society of the early twentieth century. He 
set about expressing his contempt, not too solemnly, and pray. 
ing for the downfall of this society. (Later the dadaists would 
be hatching fantastic conspiracies to “demoralize all the bour. 
geois” through a propaganda of anarchy.) But Cendrars anj 
Apollinaire before the World War, both feeling themselves 
outside society, had instinctively embraced a Bohemian trad). 
tion; Bohemianism seems to keep art alive in capitalist democ- 
racies. They were also deeply impressed by the revolutions 
in the plastic arts which followed the work of Cézanne and 
which they witnessed at close hand from the cafe tables of 
Montmartre. African sculpture had been discovered; the 
primitive Italians had been discovered. Their friends Picasso, 
Modigliani, Chagall had all become primitives. The poets too 
tried to develop a new palette of colors; they too sought the 
primitive note. Cendrars found it in an altered, Manchester- 
like Europe of factories and slums, a new Europe of trans- 
continental trains, revolutions, immigrant steamships. He 
looked for the primitive as far as Abyssinia (in the footsteps 
of Rimbaud), Siberia, and America. The world into which he 
was born had already lost its values; it had lost all the refine- 
ments of aristocratic society; its salient traits were instability 
and confusion. Hence there is bitterness in the laughter of 
Cendrars. 

But the sense of life was strong in these new poets. They 
were more deeply prompted than the classicists to return to a 
fresh observation of the actual, vulgar world about them in 
process of transformation. They anticipated drastic changes in 
our arts and culture; they were ready to attempt new forms for 
the theater, the movies, the press; they courted the novel and 
the exotic as all romantics have done. 

Cendrars was not a man to retire into the shuttered depths 
of a monastery. He was seized with the restlessness which 
was an effect of his age. He must be a globe-trotter, galloping 
about the world. 

Paris—New York 

Now I’ve made all the trains race the whole length of my 

Ter 

I’m traveling 

I’ve always been traveling 

I’m traveling with little Jehanne of France 

The train makes a perilous leap and lands on all its wheels 

The train lands on its wheels 

The train always lands on all its wheels 


These poems of eighteen years ago have the quality of motion 
pictures taken from a shaking express train, a quality which 
Cendrars tried for deliberately. Was he not cultivating the 
two hemispheres as his garden patch? His pages are peopled 
with allusions to, rather than pictures of, tropical seaports, 
Oriental deserts, locomotives, revolutions, skyscrapers, wars. 
Moreover, his poems date from a period in French literature 
when it was a fashionable affectation to use the names of out- 
landish places like Mississippi or Timbuktu, or foreign words 
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“cocktail” and “policeman.” The effectiveness of such 
vicks sometimes disappears in translation; but the overwhelm- 


ag effect of mobility, of breathless speed, is successfully cap- “wae boob 1 have clues hosed 







re ; 
to “Forgive me for not knowing the antique game of verse,” some woman would write,” 
Se poet 7 i iscursive, profane. Or , 
che poet says. His verse is to be free, discursive, p says ELLEN GLASGOW 
Te sow it may be in the form of telegraphic jottings, or Whitman- 
m »sque catalogues of places and sights and people. But his poems 
,ldom touch a great music which would hypnotize us into ON 





‘eading them over and over again. They compose rather the 
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tralizing in their total effect as prolonged sight-seeing from 


an observation car. Cendrars’s deficiencies, I have always felt, WOMEN 


vesult from his own poetic limitations. Apollinaire and Sou- 

































































Le sault, with much the same approach, have remained artists. By M R. Br 
y- The poems of Cendrars leave us but the notebook of a color- y ARY - DEARD 
ud ‘y| and itinerant modern personality who has come to know Co-Author, “Rise of American Civilization” 
7 J] the trains by the sound of their wheels. 
nd , “It is the first really adequate presentation 
es I've deciphered all the muddled texts of the wheels both from the point of view of history and 
' and collected a few elements of violent beauty... of contemporary life of the position of the 
. modern woman.”—-Henry MacCracken, [= 
. He has looked for everything under the sun and has found yr ae patna College ene 
ns fatigue. His last station is Paris: “Central terminal, trans- 
id BF fr station of the will, crossroad of unrest.” “Mrs. Beard has repopulated history. The 
of MatrHew JosEPHSsON effect is as startling as was the discovery of 
2 the other half of the world.”—Charlotte 
le Perkins Gilman. 
0, 532 pages, $3.50 
0 P js 
_ Books In Brief LONGMANS, GREEN AND CoMPANY 
r- ‘ —_ 55 Fifth Avenue New Y 
S- ‘heridan. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Houghton Mifflin Com- York 
le pany. $4. 
)S Mr. Hergesheimer has done a competent piece of work, 
le ut it is inexplicable why he did it. The character of Sheridan 
, ines not interest him: if it does, that interest is not conveyed to 
y the reader. The campaigns that Sheridan had a decisive part 
if a—the Valley of Virginia in ’64 and the pursuit of Lee to MODERN E M 
\npomattox—are told minutely, but at that half of the story is CON O Ic SOCIETY 
y t out. Not enough of the Confederate movements appear  ‘"Mr. Slichter’s book is, I am convinced, the one 
, ; best survey that has yet been written . . . If by 
a rake the Federal movements comprehensible ; moreover, the the serious Sones wishes to see what professional S H 
} ee Piel: » on a ae ee a ° . economists have, and have not, ¢ tribut umner . 
n grand strategy,” while it is indicated, is too briefly sketched. the solution of the world’s Sue ae Slich 
n in the whole, Mr. Hergesheimer’s treatment presupposes too 4nd if he must test the case by « single book, ichter 
. h ines te tn Ailend h d feel hi let him by all means choose and read Modern 
t mu h in the reader; it is l cu t or t e reader to fee im- Economic Society.”——Carter Goodrich in The New Republic. $5.00 
d { into a complex historical situation without very emphatic 





ouides from the author. It is otherwise with the novel—and 
\Ir. Hergesheimer’s method of subdued, even narrative is dull 
ecause it is not quite appropriate to the subject. 
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The Human Parrot, and Other Essays. By Montgomery Bel- 
gion. Oxford University Press. $4.50. 

Mr. Belgion is a critic who will be heard from, but with 
this volume of eleven miscellaneous essays he barely gets under 
way. His purpose in them all is to seize upon some leading 
sssumption of our time and to expose its implications. The 
method is highly successful, but the brevity of his treatment 


poses him to the charge of brilliant facility. Each essay might The Geography of the Mediter 


vell be a small book; in the case of his discussion of the Rus- 


in state, a large one. His own point of view, which is roughly ranean Region Its Relation to Ancient History 


Platonism, is never made explicit, and he is content to use only 
lf of the Socratic method—the exposure of contradiction in The, effect of physical environment on man's b 
‘ Aare a development is always a fascinating subject. In y 
opponent’s theory. But for brilliance and concision of discussing this relationship of natural conditions Ell C S 1 
7 ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ to cultural achievements in a region whose early en ° emp e 
itement and a power of illuminating synthesis Mr. Belgion civilizations have profoundly affected all Western 


$ no superior among English critics. in ae ee written a book that will be peculiarly —— 






The first book, for the general reader, to tell the 


whole romantic story of prehistor North 
America. Fully illustrated. mas — 33:50 
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In “The Private Life of Tutankhamen” Mme Tabouis 
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The work was crowned by the French Academy 
The prestige it gave her, 
seems to have stimulated Mme Tabouis to drive her 
virtues to excess. Her study of Nebuchadnezzar she turns into 
a duel between the materialism of the great conqueror and the 
spiritualism of the Hebrew prophets, an interpretation not justi- 
Her use of the present tense as a 


literature. 
and fully deserved its coronation. 


how ever, 


fied by historical realities. 
device to give the reader a sense of contemporaneity with past 
events becomes a mannerism; and her long passages of descrip- 
tion justify themselves no more as rhetoric than they do as 
history. The book remains impressive, because Mme Tabouis’s 
undeniable gifts survive her exhibitionistic use of them. 

The French Boy. By Paul Vaillant-Couturier. Translated 

by Ida Treat. J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. 

In answer to the question, “What does it mean to be born 
in France and to grow up a Frenchman?” presumably put to 
him by Americans, the editor of l’Humanité has written this 
graceful and suggestive story of his own childhood and youth. 
It has been excellently translated by his American wife, Ida 
Treat. The question is answered indirectly by the story of 
one boy born into a cultivated, middle-class French family. 
There is no attempt to form generalizations, make comparisons, 
or go into explanations. And of course no other young French- 
man ever had quite the same experiences. Nevertheless, this 
bit of autobiography is illuminating and in a broad sense repre- 
sentative. It is also charming. 

Sir Walter Raleigh: That Damned Upstart. By Donald Barr 

Chidsey. The John Day Company. $3.75. 

A popular biography, based on all the relevant printed ma- 
terials but offering no new facts or interpretations. Mr. 
Chidsey tells his story briskly and clearly, but does not give any 
picture of the times or any interpretation of its spirit; he con- 
centrates on Raleigh as man of action and almost ignores his 
intellectual activities. The book is written in lively staccato 
sentences, but there is no beauty in its style and little humor. 
A portrait of the second Earl of Essex, Roundhead general in 
the Civil War, is given as that of his father, the favorite of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Farly West. By W. J. Ghent. Longmans, Green and 
Company. $3.50. 

According to the author, “The Early West” is “intended 
both for the general reader and the student.” The 
book lacks the interpretative insight so brilliantly and origi- 
nally employed by W. P. Webb in his recent “The Great Plains’’; 
it is wanting in the human element of E. Douglas Branch’s 
ponderous “Westward”; but it is a well-ordered summary of 
events that took place in Louisiana and west of the Mississippi 
from the middle of the sixteenth century until the Oregon Trail 
had become history and the California gold rush was ac- 
Each chapter of the book is provided with a work- 
ing bibliography. ‘The value of the work lies not in its style but 
in the orderliness with which dispersed events and movements 
Mr. Ghent should be thanked also for an 


class 


compl hed. 


have been focused. 


excellent index. 


The Corn King and the Spring Queen. By Naomi Mitchison. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 

‘The story of this long novel covers a period of forty years, 
and the scene shifts from Marob, on the shores of the Black 
Sea, to Athens and Sparta and Alexandria, with Marob, repre- 
senting the barbarian world, contrasted with the older, decaying 
civilizations. The contrast is effective, and the past is evoked, 
it times brilliantly, in an informal, colloquial style that serves 
to destroy the sense of foreignness to our own times. The novel, 
however, is so very long, and so much action is included, that 





—_ —S===p 


the characters are gradually buried; Erif Der and Terrik 3, 
much more real in the beginning than at the end. When th. 
author neglects history and dramatizes her characters—asg jp the 
scenes of Erif Der’s magic, or the arrival of the Greek philoso. 
pher—the result is more satisfactory than when she subordinates 
the characters to the detailed historical background. 


Two People. By A. A. Milne. E. P. Dutton and Company. 

$2.50. , 

If A. A. Milne had to write a novel, he has at least written 

as inoffensive a one as possible. This story of a man who 

writes an uncommonly best-selling novel and adores his wife js 

just another novel in which they and others lead the incompre- 

hensible lives of Britishers and in which much is made of 4 

woman's intuition; but it is fairly free of the whimsy with 
which A. A. Milne’s name has become identified. 


Art 


Matisse, Without Purpose 


HE show of the works of Henri Matisse bespangling the 
walls of the museum in the Heckscher Building excites a 
curiosity, a suspense, not at all concerned with Henri 
Matisse. The quality and motive of his pretty paintings them- 
selves are fairly evident, and quite uninteresting. What re- 
mains a problem, if only for the reason that it appears un- 
fathomable, is the aim of the directors of the young institution. 
Ostensibly interested in the establishment of the idea of mod- 
ern art in the shape of a museum, and the development of the 
public appreciation of “the true, the good, the beautiful” as re- 
vealed by the great recent painters, they are now to be found 
lending their rooms to a show mainly composed of the facile 
canvases of an extremely clever colorist who was once a daring, 
visionary artist. And the questions, To what end, this dis- 
play? What idea is established, what taste developed, by such 
decadent work? are ineluctable among these gaudy images. 
That Henri Matisse deserved an exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art is certain. During a portion of his career he 
was the banner man of the great tradition in painting, the tradi- 
tion recaptured for the modern world by Cézanne and Van 
Gogh. The tradition which culminated before these giants in 
the paintings of Ingres, Courbet, Manet, and the impressionists, 
the conception of the business of art as the production of the 
perfect illusion of reality, the perfect imitation of objects, was 
after all a minor one, original in the materialism and natural- 
ism of the dying Renaissance. The great art people had always 
conceived the work of art primarily as an organization of the 
formal elements of the medium, of line, shape, and color, in 
sympathy with an idea; recognizing that the material subject 
was of interest merely through its state of union with abstract, 
sheerly pictorial values. This wisdom is the secret spring of 
all directly affecting, sensuously communicative art. And in 
conceiving their pictures as totalities of form made up of formal 
units, and thus identifying the means and the object of art, 
Cézanne and Van Gogh actually restored the aesthetic of the 
Egyptians, the Orientals, the Byzantines, and the painters of the 
Cézanne’s unity was depth of space, Van 
However dissimi 


early Renaissance. 
Gogh’s totality of plane, as in Japanese art. 
lar their techniques, both achieved a perfect unification of pic- 
torial elements; and modern art was the inevitable consequence 
of this radical return to the wisdom of the ages. 

Accepting Van Gogh's format of unity, totality of plane, 
Matisse took a step farther in the direction of the construction 


ne 


of abstract, purely pictorial values in painting by simplifying and 
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enlarging Van Gogh’s units of line, shape, and color. An in- 
ntive to this simplification, in particular the technique of ab- 
breviating and accentuating human forms for the sake of rhyth- 
mical organization, undoubtedly came to Matisse from Persian 
ceuffs and enamels and African wood-carvings. These works 
indoubtedly supplied him with a final authority for his broad 
slanes of rich tones, his decorative use of form, his brilliant 
qites of unconventional, fascinating spaces; and a pattern for 
the world of his paintings. In that world, to quote further from 
Willard Huntington Wright, “every form has an interest, every 
ine a completion, every space a plasticity; and everything is visi- 
bly interrelated.” Possibly Matisse lacked a powerful rhythm 
and an eminent gift of organization even during his hour of lead- 
ership. A certain wanness, a certain laxity, breathes from many 
of the canvases representative of the period. La Joie de Vivre, 
that spring piece of his indirectly emulative of Botticelli’s 
Primavera, is far less vigorous than its Florentine prototype. 
Neither is a certain crudity of technique to be overlooked. One 
has merely to examine one of the best pieces of this period in the 
urreat show, the Blue Nude, in particular the daub of blue 
placed beside the abdomen of the figure for the purpose of ac- 
‘ntuating its rotundity, to be convinced of the deficiency. None 
the less, the formal distributions, “distributions in the flat sense,” 
and the color oppositions of the best of these pieces are dazzling. 
[he vision of the human form displayed by them, the rhythmi- 
cal relation of its various parts are fresh and original and 
happy. The rosy back of the crouching woman in the Bathers 
with a Turtle is certainly a miracle of simplification and organ- 


§ 


zation. 

To be sure, there were difficulties in the path of an as- 
semblage of Matisse’s work in the grand tradition. The strong- 
est and most exquisite of these canvases, the Portrait de 
Famille in particular, are in Russia. Matisse had a patron in 
Moscow named Stschoukine; and Stschoukine’s houseful of 
\latisses is now the proud property of the Soviets. Still, the 
bstacles in the way of the show were not necessarily unnego- 
A strong impulse could probably have succeeded in sur- 
mounting them, and such an impulse was decidedly in order. 
A representation of the sturdier, living, futuristic Matisse in 
the Museum of Modern Art would have affirmed modern art 
by exhibiting some of its achievements in the great tradition. 
In afirming the great tradition, the museum would both have 
educated its public by giving it a criterion, and encouraged the 
younger artists who have taken up the tradition where Matisse 
at least has left it hanging. And in educating the public and 
nspiriting the younger workers, the show would have supported 
the spiritual life of America. For the grand tradition is impor- 
tant not only as superior technique. Its greatest importance lies 
n the approach to creation as a whole implicit in it and com- 
municated by it. That approach bears on something behind the 
tangible and the visible, some unity and equilibrium in things 
themselves reflected and laid hold of by the unity and equilibrium 
f the medium of art. And need it be repeated that the feeling 
t the whole, the conscious participation in general things, is the 
great bath of life? 

The actual show in the Heckscher Building certainly affirms 
neither spirit nor art nor any high approach to life. The few 
early nudes, and the better of the decorative war-time can- 
vases, such as the blue interior with the gold-fish and the 
green interior with the iron chair, are compromised by the 
mass of decadent recent painting. The total effect is melan- 
holy: and whose good was ever served by the discovery of the 
nakedness of the drunken Noah? Matisse is surely very sober 
and very aware and a French gentleman in the flower of his 
age. Still, the fact of his decadence as an artist is lamentably 
ear. In quitting the grand front of the art of painting during 
the war, Matisse did not even return to the lesser tradition 
ot Courbet and Manet and the impressionists, noble in their 
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are Borzoi Books. In order to help you 
choose from them for your most discrim- 
inating friends, in order to make you feel 
sure that your gift is right, Mr. Knopf offers 
in addition to the regular Fall Catalogue of 
Borzoi Books, a special eight-page, illustrated, supplementary 
booklet and numerous descriptive circulars. With them before 
you, keeping in mind such outstanding successes as Willa 
Cather’s SHADOWS ON THE ROCK, Sigrid Undset’s THE 
WILD ORCHID, Logan Clendening’s THE CARE AND 
FEEDING OF ADULTS and Emma Goldman’s autobiog- 
raphy, LIVING MY LIFE, you can easily solve the problem 
of what to give. 
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in which you are particularly interested, and you will be 
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Companion to The Outline of History 
and The Science of Life, this work inter- 
prets everything man is doing through- 
out the world today. 
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provocative analysis of all 
motives who led us into the last war. 


“Scottsboro, Limited,” by ,[. ANGSTON HUGHES 


Langston Hughes, a one- 
act play of the “new red Negro’’—bitter, brilliant protest 
in a revolutionary drama of today. 


Hugo Gellert, William Gropper, Louis 14 ARTISTS 
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fidelity to the visible object, passionate in their zeal {o; the 
truth of the eye, the illusion of reality. Fully in possession of 
the decorative technique acquired during his years of experi- 
mentation, Matisse now appears very near the level of those 
who understand the function of art as the reproduction of pretty 
objects. His color juxtapositions are still brilliant; his sense 9; 
the decorative possibilities of the nude, delightful. But the 
color is shallow, the compositions facile, the purely pictoria| 
values almost negligible. The attraction of these pictures js 
ultimately the magnetism of luxury—pretty colors, pretty mod. 
els, pretty striped stuffs, windows on the Riviera, Spanish 
shawls, wall-paper designs backing wealthy-looking nudes, sum. 
mer beaches on the Channel, fine feathers, good breaktasts, flow. 
ered hats. A spirit half of bourgeois complacency, half of ennui. 
breathes from them. One takes it that a French gentleman js 
doing something which comes fairly easily to him, between the 
hour of the horseback ride and the hour of a very fine déjeuner. 
Hence one’s search among these paintings for what, jf 
anything, was in the minds of the directors who organized this 
show; and one’s incessant questioning, To what end, this dis- 
play? If the museum is interested in art, why does it not show 
the work of a creative artist? If it could not get the prime 
Matisse, why did it not have a show of Bracque or Picasso or 
Marin or O’Keeffe or any other painter at work in the great tra- 
dition? And if the best traditions of art are not its concern, 
then why all this twaddle about modern painting, or any painting 
at all? Pau RoseEnrewp 


Music 


Has the Metropolitan Gone 
Musical P 


FTER an almost uninterrupted series of operatic still- 
births—from fiddling Negroes to sunken bells—the Met- 
ropolitan has hit upon Weinberger’s “Schwanda, der 

Dudelsackpfeifer,” which gives every promise of being a real 
success. It has already had upwards of a thousand performances 
in other countries, so the Metropolitan can hardly be credited 
with great sagacity in unearthing it, any more than it can be 
blamed for the operatic aridity of the age we live in, which 
partly explains the dull futility of its recent choices. 

But it can claim credit for having given “Schwanda” a very 
lively and imaginative performance—quite exceptionally so as f: 
as stage action and setting are concerned, and from the musica 
point of view on a very respectable level. Being an extraordi- 
narily entertaining show, and having very effective and playable 
and singable music, “Schwanda” must have been fun to pro- 
duce; and Messrs. Niedecken-Gebhard and Agnini, the new 
stage manager and stage director, have not hesitated to enjoy it 
thoroughly. 

If you know Mr. Schorr chiefly as Wotan or Hans Sachs, 
or as the eloquent baritone of the Friends of Music concerts, 
you may be surprised to see—and hear—him as a convincingly 
roguish and ebullient youth. Maria Miller throws off her dig- 
nity with somewhat less ease, as Schwanda’s wife. Mr. Lau- 
benthal, as the robber-chieftain Babinsky, does a great deal both 
musically and histrionically to counteract unfortunate impres- 
sions made by many Siegmunds and Siegfrieds—which proves 
perhaps that a tenor is often better than he sounds in Wagner. 
Mr. Schiitzendorf as the pathetically bored and forlorn Devil 
and Mr. Windheim as the stuttering executioner are both very 
funny; Mr. Andresen as the Sorcerer and Mme Branzel! as 
the Queen are properly impressive and sonorous, With some 
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4 Vr. Bodanzky’s choices, such as the very fast tempo he chose 
" the Polka, taken much more slowly by both Messrs. Coates 
ind Kleiber, it would be rash to quarrel from a superficial ac- 
yaintance with the music; the Polka seemed less effective at 
bc tempo than at a slower speed, but the opera house imposes 
imitations not present in the concert hall. 

. Schwanda” is, as you have doubtless heard, unoriginal. Its 
slodic material is compiled largely from folk-sources—or seems 
. It is treated deftly but in a not unconventional style. The 
ubretto recalls W. S. Gilbert more than anyone else, and the 
sera is reminiscent of many others—“The Bartered Bride,” 
“Jolanthe,” “The Gondoliers,” “The Magic Flute,” “The Fair 
1 Sorotchintz,” “Der Freischiitz.” Babinsky recalls Robin 
Hood, the Devil has points of resemblance to Koko and the 
tord Chancellor and the Duke of Plaza-Toro, Schwanda’s ir- 
repressible good-nature is reminiscent of Till Eulenspiegel’s. 
But when you are through noting resemblances and reminis- 
‘ences you remember that “Schwanda” is consistently tuneful and 
amusing. In an age that produced many good operas it might 
have been insignificant, but in this one it is a green and pleasant 
oasis. ArtHuUR MENDEL 
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Drama 
The Kinds of Comedy 


ITHIN one particularly happy week two of the best 
W American playwrights have given us a taste of their 
quality—Elmer Rice with his “Counsellor-at-Law” 
Plymouth Theater) and S. N. Behrman with his “Brief Mo- 
ment’ (Belasco Theater). Two comedies could hardly be more 
liferent in their methods or effects, but each is a first-rate 
specimen of its kind and each is most remarkably good enter- 
tainment besides. 
Mr. Rice’s particular talents are perhaps the better known. 
He is interested in the contemporary scene and in the problems 
of the day; he is, besides, an exceptionally clever showman who 
can manipulate even the more conventional devices of the the- 
ater with a skill equal to that of any living playwright; but he 
gains his real distinction from the fact that few people have ever 
known better than he how to imitate what is most character- 
istic in the language and gesture of various contemporary types. 
Certain sections of his new play—like that first scene of the 
first act which establishes the atmosphere of the lawyer's office 
—create an atmosphere so admirably that they could stand by 
themselves as complete sketches; and time and time again one is 
moved irresistibly to laughter by the exquisite rightness of some 
remark made by an office boy, a telephone operator, or a dowa- 
ger trom the East Side. The play is serious in its undercur- 
rent, for it is concerned with the personal tragedy of a self- 
made lawyer who is compelled by force of circumstance to 
vander through certain of the not too attractive back alleys 
! practice, but the effect is primarily the effect of comedy, and 
the whole is lifted to a high level by the presence of a gallery of 
aricatures so justly drawn that they become, perhaps, not 
atures at all but rather portraits which are funny chiefly 
iuse one recognizes them to be so exquisitely lifelike. 
Mr. Behrman, on the other hand, comes closer than any 
/} Our contemporary playwrights has ever come before to rival- 
ing the great masters of pure comedy in their own field. His 
scene is that half-fabulous realm of “good society” which is 
the scene of all pure comedy, and instead of being, like Mr. 
Rice, concerned with the actual idiosyncrasies of contemporary 
lite, he is, like Congreve, endeavoring to illustrate that highly 
intellectual philosophy of life which finds expression in what is 
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called the Comic Spirit. All Mr. Rice’s characters are in one 
sense stupid—at least to the extent that all real human beings 
are stupid—but all Mr. Behrman’s personages are—as the Der 
sonages in pure comedy must be—radiantly and almost incredibly 
intelligent. They may do foolish things and they may inyoly. 
themselves in the difficulties which folly creates; but they talk 
as only the angels of some very worldly paradise could eve; 
talk, and by talking they demonstrate the thesis of all pure 
comedy—namely, that intelligence by itself, that clear under. 
standing together with the ability to put everything into a grace. 
ful phrase, is all man needs on earth. 

Perhaps we ought to revive the distinction which was made 
in the seventeenth century between what was called humor and 
what was called wit. The former was defined as that kind of 
thing which is funny because it is characteristic of a particular 
person, while the latter was understood to be that kind of 
remark which is amusing in itself. Now it is obvious that Mr. 
Rice is interested in humor and Mr. Behrman in wit, but jt 
ought, perhaps, to be added that wit, which belongs to pure 
comedy, owes its charm to the fact that it must be intelligent, 
that it is funny only because the needle point of a witty phrase 
always punctures some gaudy balloon of sentiment. 

Just as the writer of tragedy must lend each of his char- 
acters his own poetic exaltation, so the writer of pure comedy 
must lend each of his characters his own intelligence, and | 
know no contemporary playwright who appears to have so much 
of this particular kind of intelligence as Mr. Behrman has. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to note that the central character 
of his “Brief Moment,” like the central character of his previ- 
ous comedy “The Second Man,” is somewhat troubled by his 
inability to feel as acutely as he thinks he ought to feel about 
the things which he understands so clearly, and one wonders if 
Mr. Behrman realizes that what he is really describing is the 
predicament of a man to whom the Comic Spirit is native but 
who happens to find himself in a society not yet ready to recog 
nize the adequacy of that spirit. 

Both of these two comedies are admirably acted. Paul 
Muni gives a most excellent performance in “Counsellor-at- 
Law” and the whole cast shows the results of Mr. Rice’s ability 
to get what he wants as director as well as playwright. In 
“Brief Moment” Mr. Alexander Woollcott, as the reclining 
sybarite, received most of the critical attention, but it would 
be juster, I think, to single out Francine Larrimore and Robert 
Douglas, while remarking that, though Mr. Woollcott is amus- 
ing and doubtless better than any other dramatic critic would 
be, he is nevertheless an amateur who keeps one constantly re- 
minded of the fact that he is. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore’s revival of “The School for Scan- 
dal” (Barrymore Theater) is good enough though a little por- 
tentous. At the Broadhurst Theater Raymond Massey’s “Ham- 
let” (with new settings by Norman Bel Geddes) is competent 
without being inspired, and it is cut to the bone. I must con- 
fess, however, that I have never seen a performance of that 
particular play in which the text did not manage to remain more 
striking than any performance or any setting, and by conse- 
quence all performances seem to me more alike than I should 
confess. Even bad ones remain “Hamlet,” and therefore a play 
so superb that it seems almost as good when it is done badly 


as when it is done well. JosepH Woop Krutcu 





“Cynara,” by H. M. Harwood and R. F. Gore-Brown 
(Morosco Theater), is so much better written and acted than 
most contemporary triangle plays that the novelty of its situa 
tion, which shows a man (Philip Merivale) falling in love with 
a strange girl (Adrianne Allen) without in the slightest degree 
falling out of love with his wife (Phoebe Foster), has won it 
somewhat higher praise than on second thought it deserves. 


M. V. D. 
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CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. PRESENTS 


VICTOR HERBERT’S 
“NAUGHTY MARIETTA” 


With ILSE MARVENGA 
Pop. Price Eve. 50c-$2.50. Wed. Mat. 50c-$1.50. Sat. Mat. 50c-$2. 


ERLANGER’S THEATRE, West 44th Street, PEnn. 6-7963. 
Next opera “The FIREFLY” with ILSE MARVENGA 











“First American play of the season of any sound quality; « play real 
in its character, real in its dialogue and consistently intelligent in its 
approach to its subject matter.”"—George Jean Nathan, Judge. 


THE LEFT BANK 


By ELMER RICE 


LITTLE THEATRE, 44th Street. Telephone LA 4-6620 


Eves. $1 to $3. Wed. Mat. $1, $1.50 and $2. Sat. Mat. $1 - $2.50 














The Theatre Guild Presents 
BUGENE O'NEILL’S TRILOGY 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 


Composed of 3 plays 
Homecoming, The Hunted, The Haunted 


All 3 piays will be presented on one day, commencing at 5:30 sharp. 
intermission of ene hour at 7 o’eleeck. No matinee performances. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


REUNION IN VIENNA 


A comedy by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


M A R 2 3 I N B E C Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 


THEA. 45 St. & 8 Ave. PEnn. 6-6100 
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SING HIGH, SING LOW 


By MURDOCK PEMBERTON and DAVID BOEHM 


“Malicious and amusing—-The Inner workinzs of a great Opera House. 

—A grand idea.”—John Mason Brown. “Exposes the real story that 

every newspaper man knows and no newspaper prints.” —Burns Mantle. 
‘VUFS @Q. SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE, 42nd St. West of Broadway 
\ ES. 8 :40 Matinees Wed: esday and Saturday 2:30 

ALL EVENINGS, BEST SEATS $3.09 








AVON THEATRE, 45th Street 
Jest of Broadway 


NOW 
Every Night, Including Sunday 


James B. Pond presents 
limited engagement 


Cornelia 
Otis Skinner 


in the novelty sensation of the season 


THE E WIVES OF HENRY VII 


preceded by some superb character sketches 
“Few crowded stages are better worth watching than that 


for a 











on which she walks alone.”—Richard Lockridge, Sun. 
GO NOW! DON’T MISS HER! Limited Engagement Only 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 2:45 
“—_ Play 
S ; EEL 2 * Author of 
THE LAST MILE 


TIMES SQUARE THEATRE, 42 St., West of Broadway 
Best Seats $3. Thurs. Mat. $1.-$2. Sat. Mat. $1.-$2.50 


Eves. 











THE GROUP THEATRE PRESENTS 


THE HOUSE OF CONNELLY 


By PAUL GREEN LAST 
Under the Auspices of the Theatre Guild WEEKS 


M A N S F I E L D ae of B’way 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2:30; Evenings, 8:30 








GILBERT MILLER Presents 


HELEN HAYES 


in MOLNAR’S New Comedy 
THE GOOD FAIRY 


With WALTER CONNOLLY 


HENRY aes THEATRE., 124 West 43rd Street 
Evenings 8:5 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


PAYMENT DEFERRED 





with 


CHARLES LAUGHTON 


LyckuUM THEATRE 45th St. EB. of Broadway 
Evenings 8:30 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 











SOVKINO FILM 


The NEW BABYLON 


Soviet and American Newsreels 
For the benefit of Striking Miners and Hunger Marchers 
LABOR TEMPLE, I4th St. and 2nd Ave. 
Monday, Nov. 30 t7&9 P.M. 








PROLETARIAN I THE ROAD 
DICTATORSHIP S TO FREEDOM 
NO—BERTRAND RUSSELL Philosopner and Setentist 
YES—JAY LOVESTONE Beatitor, Revolutionary age 
DEBATE— Friday, November 27th, 8 P.M. 

CENTRAL OPE R. A HOUSE— 67th St. and 3rd Ave 


C fr ‘ *ra School—43 Madison Ave, Tel 
TICKETS $2.00, $1. 30, ‘ 00- 75 cents 


BO 4.9390 








A Clearing House Meets at Auditorium 


Of Opinion THE s3ROUP 150 West 85th St. 


This Sunday Afternoon, November 29th, at 4:30 P. M. 
DR. WOLF ADLER, »ill speak on 
“FACTORS IN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY” 


Tuesday Evening, December Ist, at 8:30 P. M. 
The Group Invites You to Its Monthly 


MUSICALE and DANCE 
































0 FIRST NIGHTS 
Nov. 23—In Times Square—Longacre Theatre—48 St. W. of B’way. 
Nov. 24—The Good Fairy—Henry Miller’s—123 W. 43 St 
Nov. 25—Miss Gulliver Travels—Hudson—W. 44 St. 





Other Debates and Luncheon Discussion 


on following page. 
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Contributors to This Issue Thousands of Jewish 
Gerorce S. Batirey is the pseudonym of a Pittsburgh Social Agencies 


journalist. 
Wittiam Aten White is the editor of the Emporia p d ; 
Giestee are engaged in various phases of social 
Newton AIKEN is on the staff of the Baltimore Sun. service throughout the United States. 
Pierre VAN PAAsseNn, formerly chief correspondent in 
Paris of the Evening World, is at present living in | As philanthropy becomes more intelligent, de- 
mands for professional preparation 
become more insistent. 





Belgium. 

Louis UNTERMEYER is the editor of “Modern American 
Poetry” and “Modern British Poetry.” 

Istpor SCHNEIDER is the author of “The Temptation of 
Anthony.” 

CiirTton FApIMAN is head of the editorial department of 
Simon and Schuster. 

FREDA KiIRCHWEY is a contributing editor of The Nation. Ly 


ALLEN Tarte is the author of “Jefferson Davis: His Rise TRAINING | ) JEWISH 
and Fall.” 
sedate SCHOOL ‘SR social work 


BENJAMIN GINzBURG is the author of “The Adventure 


College graduates are invited to examine 
the facilities offered by 


, 


of Science.” ( 4 — 
. earn P @ graduate schoo 

MATTHEW JOSEPHSON is the author of “The Portrait of 9 ) 

M. J. Karpr, Director 


the Artist as American.” 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 














A number of scholarships and fellowships ranging from $1000 
oO to $150 for each academic year are available for specially 
qualified candidates. 











L UNCHEON []}) DEBATE 
































LUNCHEON DISCUSSION RE AL 
at HOTEL WOODSTOCK AT HEI S M 
127 West 43rd Street ; a 
Saturday, November 28th, 1931 at 12:45 ESTATE ripe ee es png yo 


THE TREND TOWARDS DICTATORSHIP Ln 507 B. 14th St, Now Yeoh, 8. ¥. 


Norman Thomas If you have a 
Author of “America’s Way Out” . Privately printed limited 
Reinhold Niebuhr house or other editions. Unexpurgated 
of Union Theological Seminary CURIOUS translations. Esoterica. 
Gardner Means 3 property to Send for Catalogue 
of Columbia a lease, try The BOOKS The Falstaff Press 
airman See . Dept. N.,260 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler Nation classi- 
Admission: Members $1.25, Student Members $.75, Non-Members fied section. 


$1.50 Reservations should be sent to the League for Industrial O60 hemes t t peer 


Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. C., Tel. Algonquin 4-5865. Henry te 
price list ands appreciations by © 
famous men, 


YOU WILL None may GCeorge -% —sent free. 
DEBATE GET po ewer a a Books 


RESULTS. Dr. John Dewey) who lacks ac- 
quaintance with the great writings of Henry George. 


Ml ° : Ml 
I s M ode rm M ora lity a Fai lu re ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 


HON. BERTRAND DR. STEPHEN 5S. Minimum 30 15 Park Place, New York City 
i ss 


RUSSELL W | S c words, $3.08. A ee ed ENDOWMENTS 


says “NO” says “YES” Additional 
This debate involves the vital issues of lines of 6 EDUCATIONAL 


EASY DIVORCE LAWS BIRTH CONTROL words, 
COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 62c. CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
Are they detrimental to civilization? Spanish - Italian - German 
CARNEGIF HALL, Sith St. and 7th Ave. New York Private lessons 75¢ (Daily 9-9.) Native teachers, 
THURSDAY, DICeMBER 7a 9:30 FM THE | | Sees ease ae eae 


Tickets $1, $1.50, 52, $2.50 at Carnegie Hall, Columbia U. bookstore TA’T® 
(Journalism Bldg., 116 Se and Bway), Seven Arts Guild, 125 W. 45 St. NA ] ION —— 


(Room 1007). Mail orders promptly filled. Auspices Seven Arts Guild ITALIAN 
RUSSELL'S Farewell Appearance 20 Vesev St. FRENCH, SPANISH, Pa as 
” hn Conversational onined Native teachers. 
i, Se he Private lessons. 75¢ short courses 9 to 9 om. ‘= os 
92 Pl d Fil FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
623 for ays and Films 1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th St. 
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